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P It E FAC E. 


THE principal design of the following work 
is to render the study of the Hebrew Language 
easy and agreeable. To accomplish this pur- 
pose the mpre effectually, 1 have introduced it 
to the public in an English dress. It is im- 
possible to acquire an accurate knowledge of 
any language, without ascending to its first 
principles : But, as a continued and minute at- 
tention to these is dry and uninteresting, every 
encouragement to be derived from perspicuity 
of method, or facility of communication, becomes 
necessary. 1 found that the peculiarities of 
Hebrew Grammar admitted of a more easy and 
familiar explanation in English than in Latin. 
Besides, many persons who have had little 
opportunity of acquiring an extensive know- 
ledge, either of Latin or of Greek, may incline 
to obtain some acquaintance with that lan- 
guage in which the first revelation of the Divine 
will was written. The principles, both of the 
Arabic and Persic languages, have lately been 
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published in English with much success. The 
Hebrew ought not to be excluded from the 
same advantage, especially when we reflect, 
that it is probably the parent of the other two, 
and that it contains treasures infinitely more 
precious to us than any thing that Arabia or 
Persia can produce. 

I ardently wish that my efforts may bo ac- 
ceptable and useful to those who have devoted 
themselves to the profession of theology. The 
clergy of the Church of Scotland are, in ge- 
neral, well educated, and distinguished for their 
abilities and conscientious discharge of the 
duties of their office : But the friends of sacred 
literature have long beheld, with regret, a pre- 
vailing indifference or aversion in that body to 
the study of Hebrew, The knowledge of the 
language of the Old Testament seems to be 
thought neither an ornamental nor an useful 
qualification. English translations and com- 
mentaries are the chief objects of attention and 
praise, while the original is almost totally neg- 
lected and unknown. It is not easy to dis- 
cover a plausible excuse for such conduct. 
Had a similar inattention to the original pre- 
vailed in former ages, how could the reformation 
of religion have been accomplished. How 
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could we have emerged from the darkness of 
superstition, or escaped from the chains of that 
spiritual tyranny which so long oppressed the 
whole of Europe ? Fortunately the oppressor, 
in distributing poison, conveyed also a so- 
vereign antidote. The Church of Rome, even 
while she deviated both in principle and prac- 
tice from the doctrines and precepts of divine 
revelation, had the merit of preserving the 
sacred records pure and untainted, and dis- 
played an ardent zeal to cultivate and disse- 
minate the knowledge of the ancient languages 
in which they were written. At a time when 
learning had scarcely dawned on the western 
world, the Councils of Vienne and Lyons 
passed decrees, enjoining that, to promote the 
instruction of those who were to be educated 
for the services of religion, two professors 
of Hebrew and Oriental Languages should 
he established in the Universities of Eologna, 
Paris, and Oxford. Protestants should blush 
not to cherish the spirit and intention of such 
wise institutions. It must be of singular im- 
portance, in every age, to possess a set of men 
well skilled in the original languages, who are 
qualified to furnish new translations of the 
Scriptures, if necessary, or to judge accurately 
and decisively of the merit and fidelity of 
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former versions. Those who profess to ex- 
plain the Scriptures to others, ought certainly 
to acquire a competent, and even a critical 
knowledge of the original languages in which 
they are written. Can a teacher of religion 
be qualified to speak with precision and con- 
fidence concerning the (economy of Divine 
revelation, while, from his total ignorance of 
the language, one of the sacred volumes is to 
him like a scaled booh? Can any argument 
be urged to induce the student of theology to 
acquire a knowledge of the language of the 
New Testament, which docs not conclude with 
double force with regard to that of the Old ? 
The two volumes of inspiration arc intimately 
connected, and mutually depend upon each 
other. It is scarcely possible to understand the 
second, without having carefully studied the 
first. The one exhibits the commencement, 
the other the completion of the same great 
plan. The writers of the New Testament 
have a constant retrospect to those of the Old : 
Their style, as well as their matter, bear the 
strongest marks of resemblance. Animated 
with the same spirit, they speak almost a dialect 
of the same language with those ancient fa- 
vourites of heaven, who enjoyed the distin- 
guished honour of delivering to men the fird 
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oracles of God. Without being well acquainted 
with that venerable language which has trans- 
mitted to us the first written intimations of the 
Divine will, it is impossible to relish all the 
beauties, or to receive the full impression of 
the apostolical writings. 

The supposition of insurmountable difficulties 
has been a great obstacle to the prosecution 
of this study. Apprehensions have been en- 
tertained, that nothing but what was disgusting 
could be derived from a language which was 
imagined to be harsh, barbarous, and inelegant. 
These are the misrepresentations of inexpe- 
rience, and the ill-grounded apologies of in- 
dolence. Though some inconveniencies arise 
from the peculiarity of the alphabet, from the 
inverted mode of reading, and from an un- 
necessary load of points and accents which have 
been introduced, yet there are circumstances 
which render the acquisition of this language 
more easy and expeditious than that of almost 
any other, ancient or modern. Free from that 
variety of flexion, which renders the acqui- 
sition of the Greek so laborious and difficult, 
the technical part of the Hebrew is easily at- 
tained, and readily remembered. Its primithe 
words are few in number, and produce the 
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different classes of their derivatives by a me- 
chanism both simple and ingenious. The 
knowledge of Hebrew affords a key to the 
other eastern languages, which imitate the 
structure of its flexions, but are far inferior to 
it in point of simplicity, and distinctness of cha- 
racters. While the Arabic and Persic exhibit 
various minute forms' the same letter when 
it is initial, medial, final, connected, or un- 
connected, the Hebrew employs only one fair 
and large character for each letter, excepting 
Jive, which have a peculiar shape when they 
happen to terminate a word. These circum- 
stances recommend the Hebrew to our first 
notice ; because, by beginning with what is 
easiest, we gradually ascend to what is more 
obscure and difficult. 

But, independent of its utility, the Hebrew 
is well inti tied to our attention as an object of 
literature. It possesses all the marks of a pri- 
mitive language. It derives its origin from the 
most remote antiquity, and has transmitted to 
us the only well authenticated history of the 
ancient state of mankind with which we are 
acquainted. It has long been an opinion con- 
fidently maintained by those who have made 
the greatest proficiency in Hebrew', that the 
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knowledge of it alone would supply more ma- 
terials for a system of etymology, than the la- 
borious researches of all those authors who 
have devoted their attention to this subject. I 
have, in the following pages, given some spe- 
cimens of derivations, which, I presume, will 
tend to support this hypothesis. An immense 
number of words, in most of the eastern lan- 
guages, bear plain marks of a Hebrew ori- 
ginal. Great part of the Celtic, and of the 
northern languages, may be traced to the same 
source. If we pursue etymologies no farther 
hack than to the Greek or Latin, we will soon 
find that we have not reached the fountain, 
and that these celebrated tongues derive their 
origin from a much more ancient stock. Were 
more industry bestowed on this subject, the 
truth of what is here advanced would soon be 
confirmed by numerous and satisfactory proofs. 
New discoveries would furnish new incitements. 
The progress of society, of manners, of know- 
ledge, and of arts, would be greatly illustrated. 

In composing the treatise I now offer to the 
public, I have consulted the best informed 
authors on this subject. It may perhaps be 
thought, that the preliminary discourse is pro- 
tracted to too great a length ; but if it be 
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recollected, that the difficulty of reading the 
language, or rather of pronouncing its com- 
binations of consonants, has been the chief 
obstacle to the study of it, the dissertation will 
by no means appear prolix. Though I have 
preferred the mode of reading without points, 
as the most natural and expeditious, yet I have 
not altogether reprobated the other. As the 
pronunciation of a dead language gives no as- 
sistance to the learner in acquiring a know- 
ledge of it, he may adopt either of the methods 
to which he shall be most inclined. It is, 
however, of some importance to prefer the 
easiest method of reading ; and, if the letters 
of a language themselves can be employed for 
this purpose, it would be absurd to supersede 
these, in order to supply their place by fic- 
titious signs. The mode of reading by the 
vowel-letters is far from being new; but i 
have confirmed and illustrated the theory by 
additional arguments and examples. No new 
terms are ' employed without a particular ex- 
planation. 1 have been attentive not to perplex 
the reader with a multiplicity of rules, but 
have endeavoured, by a perspicuous arrange- 
ment, to imitate the simplicity of the language, 
the principles of which I unfold. When 1 
differ from other grammarians, I have assigned 
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reasons for my opinion, which are submitted 
to the examination of the candid. The number 
of examples which I have found it necessary 
to introduce have augmented the size of the 
book ; but these examples, besides illustrating 
the subject, may serve, in some measure, the 
purposes of a vocabulary. 

Upon the whole, I flatter myself, that a 
person of tolerable capacity, who applies to 
the study of Hebrew on the plan recommended 
in the following work, will, in the -course of 
a few months, be able to read, with very little 
assistance from a lexicon, the whole book of 
Psal ( ms, and most of the historical parts of the 
Old Testament. If he persists in the study, 
he will soon find no great difficulty in under- 
standing any passage which the first opening 
of the sacred volume may present. Should my 
labour be productive of such happy effects, 
I will enjoy the fruits of it with peculiar sa- 
tisfaction. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


THE first edition of this Grammar was pub- 
lished in the year 1782,, whU§ Dr. Wilson 
was Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
St. Andrews. — A sound understanding, and an 
elegant taste, improved by an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the best writers both in the 
ancient and modern languages, qualified him 
eminently for such a task, and euabled him to 
exhibit the Elements of Hebrew Literature in 
a manner that must be highly gratifying to 
those whose minds have been opened to views 
of universal grammar. 

While this third edition was in the press, 
the Church of Scotland, and the University of 
St. Andrews, lost one of their brightest orna- 
ments by the death of its learned and respect- 
able Author ; an event which will long be 
lamented by a numerous circle of friends, who 
admired his talents as a Scholar, respected 
his worth as a Man, and enjoyed the happiness 
of his instructive and delightful conversation in 
the intercourse of private life. 
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From that time, the whole charge of super- 
intending the publication devolved on me. — I 
have not taken it upon me to make any alter- 
ations on the Work, but have confined myself 
to the duty of seeing it accurately printed ; 
and if (notwithstanding all my care) a few 
typographical errors have escaped my notice, 
I am confident they will not be found to be 
of so much importance, as to occasion any 
embarrassment to the reader. 

Having used this Grammar as a class book 
ever since my appointment to the office of 
Professor of Hebrew and Oriental languages 
in the University of Edinburgh, I have been 
led to bring its utility to the test of expe- 
riment: and while I take this opportunity of 
mentioning, witty merited approbation, the pro- 
ficiency of many successive classes of young 
men whom I have had the pleasure to instruct; 
I know they will unite with me in acknow- 
ledging the benefit which they have derived 
from Dr. Wilson’s labours, and in assuring 
the Public, that, during every session of 
College, we have seen the hopes which he 
expresses in the conclusion of his preface 
completely realized. 

W ILL LAM MOODIK. 

Edinburgh , sipril 1, ISO-. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Alphabet , with the Number , Order , and 
Powers of the Letters. 

THE Hebrew, like most other languages of 
the East, is written from the right to the left 
hand ; and the hooks in this language commonly 
begin where those of Europe end. 

The alphabet consists of twenty-two letters, 
the names and figures of which are contained in 
the following table. 


Aleph 

N 

Lamed 


Beth 

n 

Mem 

D 

Gimel 

a 

Nun 

a 

Daleth 

i 

Samech 

0 

He 

n 

Ain 

v 

Vau 

a 

Pe 

D 

Zain 

t 

Tsade 

2 

Heth 

n 

Koph 

P 

Teth 

& 

Resh 

*1 

Yod 


Shin 

© 

Caph 

3 

Thau 

n 


B 
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Five of these letters have a double form ; one 
when they are in the beginning or middle, the 
other when in the end of a word. 

Tsade Pe Nun Mem Caph 

The initial or medial form ¥ D 3 Q 3 
The final . . . y ^ \ D *7 

To mark the variation of form which these 
letters undergo, some Grammarians have given 
them the denomination of Camnepatz. 

As the Writers of Hebrew never divided a 
word so as to place part of it in one line, and 
part of it in another, they enlarged some of 
their letters to fill up the blank spaces. These 
enlarged letters are. 

Final Mem Thau Lamed Heth He Aleph 

d ri S n n « 

which have obtained the name of Liter re dila- 
tatcVy broad or extended letters. 

Particular attention must be paid to the fol- 
lowing letters, which have a near resemblance to 
one another, because numberless mistakes have 
arisen from their being exchanged by careless 
or ignorant transcribers. 

He *T Daleth J Gimel 3 Beth 

n Heth Resh 3 Nun D Caph 

J“\ Thau Caph final 

]} Ain 0 Mem final | 1 Yod 

¥ Tsade □ Sainech •) Van 

J Zain 
J Nun final 
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In the ancient manuscripts, all the letters are 
written in a continued scries, without spaces at 
the end of words or sentences, a circumstance 
which has occasioned much trouble and embar- 
rassment to interpreters. 

The present Hebrew characters are generally 
believed to be the Chaldaic, introduced by Ezra 
after the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity. The old Hebrew characters were those 
of the Phoenicians, now called the Samaritan, 
because the Samaritan Pentateuch is written in 
them. 

There are only two letters in the alphabet 
which consist of separate lines, viz. He ft and 
Koph p. 

The learner should make the figure of the 
letters perfectly familiar to himself, by close and 
minute attention. In order to acquire a com- 
plete knowledge of the characters, which a little 
labour at the beginning will easily accomplish, 
the following hints of resemblance may be useful. 

Aleph fc* is not unlike the Roman capital A ; 

Heth n differs from He PI by only having its 
three lines connected ; 

Yod ** is exactly the form of a comma ; 

Caph p is the Roman capital C inverted ; 

Samech D is nearly the same with the medial 
sigma «• of the Greeks inverted ; 

r 2 
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Ain V is very like the Roman letter y ; 

Tsade 2 is not unlike z ; 

And Shin O is a trident without the handle. 

After we have sufficiently known the figures 
and names of the letters, the next step is to 
learn to enunciate or pronounce them, so as 
to produce articulate sounds. On this subject, 
which appears at first sight very plain and simple, 
numberless contentions and varieties of opinion, 
meets us at the threshold. From the earliest 
period of the invention of written characters to 
represent human language, however more or less 
remote that time may be, it seems absolutely cer- 
tain that the distinction of letters into vowels and 
consonants must have obtained. All the specu- 
lations of the Greek grammarians assume this 
as a first principle. A vowel is a letter which 
expresses an articulate sound by itself; that 
sound, with respect to the time of its enunciation 
by the voice, may be either long or short. A 
consonant is a letter which, as the name sig- 
nifies, cannot be uttered or pronounced by itself, 
but con, i. e. in company with a vowel; and 
accordingly all the consonants in every alphabet, 
when they are named or pronounced, must always 
be sounded with a vowel before or after them. 
In English B, C, D, T, &c. with the vowel after 
— L, M, N, R, S, with the vowel before. 
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In the Greek alphabet, all the consonants, 
without one single exception, are enunciated 
with a vowel after them. 

This, as I shall more fully shew afterwards, is 
exactly the case with respect to the Hebrew 
alphabet. The naming, the enunciation of every 
consonant, is always performed by means of a 
vowel after it ; yet, wondrous as it may appear, 
the greater part of Jewish grammarians have had 
the audacity, or rather the absurdity, to affirm. 
That all the letters of the Hebrew alphabet are 
consonants, and not one of them a vowel : — An 
opinion which it is astonishing that many learned 
men, well skilled in Oriental antiquities, and no 
ways indulgent to Jewish fables or Rabbinical 
reveries, have adopted and maintained. As the 
Hebrew has been a dead language for two thou- 
sand years, the true pronunciation of it is irre- 
coverably lost. Maimonides, Aben Ezra, Kimchi, 
and all the ablest of the Jewish Rabbies, acknow- 
ledge it impossible for them to determine how 
the Hebrew was read or pronounced in the days 
of Moses, of the Judges, or of the Prophets. 
The modern Jews, in different countries of the 
world, differ much from each other in their modes 
of pronunciation ; and, whatever they may pre- 
tend, can make no discovery, or give the least 
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information respecting the manner in which their 
forefathers read or pronounced the words of their 
sacred books. But the just pronunciation of any 
language is not necessary to the understanding of 
it when written ; and, as learned men have dif- 
fered so much about the method of pronouncing 
or reading Hebrew, some insisting upon one 
mode and some upon another, we are left at li- 
berty to propose or to adopt any method which 
on trial, may be found the easiest, the most com- 
prehensive, the best accommodated to different 
nations, and that which will throw the fewest 
obstacles in the way of our acquiring the true 
sense and meaning of the language. I have 
therefore subjoined the following short scheme 
of direction, for enabling every inhabitant of 
Europe, or of any other civilized country, to 
read and pronounce the characters and words of 
the Hebrew language. I beg leave only to pre- 
mise this observation, that I absolutely and un- 
equivocally deny the position, That all the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet are consonants ; and, 
after the most careful and minute inquiry, give 
it as my opinion, that of the twenty-two letters, 
of which the Hebrew alphabet consists. Five are 
vowels and Seventeen are consonants. The five 
vowels by name are, Alcph, He, Vau, Yod, Ain, 
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which, for the sake of ease and simplicity, may 
be pronounced with one sound, and always con- 
sidered as long vowels. 

The mode of pronouncing all the letters is ex- 
hibited in the following sketch : 

Form. Sound. 

N a as in call. 

3 b 

3 g hard, as in gone, govern. 

1 d 

H e long, as in there, where, tete. 

u long, as the diphthong oo in good, 

food ; or as the a of the Greeks. 

T z soft, like s in rose, pleasure. 

H h with a guttural sound, somewhat 
stronger than h in house, harmony. 

ID t 

n i as in field, or as the diphthong ee in 
feet, street, or as y in ye, your, 
never j. 

D c hard, as in come, carry. 

i 

ft m 

3 n 

D s 

V o long, like the Greek omega «. 

D p 

tz somewhat harder than zain t. 
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Form, Sound. 

P k 

*1 r 

tt? sh or sometimes s. 

n th as in throne, thither, very often t* 

Grammarians have been more perplexed in 
ascertaining the sound of V, than that of all the 
other letters of the alphabet. According to some 
writers, it should be sounded gn, in the begin- 
ning of a syllable, as gnaw, gnat ; and ng in the 
end, as ring, among. Others maintain that it is 
a strong and deep guttural, equal to three h’s ; 
an opinion which, it is to be hoped, will not ge- 
nerally prevail, both on account of the difficulty 
of pronunciation, and the number of other gut- 
turals supposed to be in the alphabet. The Se- 
venty interpreters, in expressing Hebrew words 
by Greek characters, sometimes omit this letter 
altogether ; at other times they represent it by *, 
y, or u. This is a plain proof, that, in their day, 
the true ancient sound of if was lost, or that they 
were entirely ignorant of it. I most willingly 
adopt the opinion of those who think it should be 
sounded O. Its name, din , signifies an eye, or 
a fountain. Its figure, in the old Hebrew or Sa- 
maritan alphabet, v> bears a near resemblance 
to our O ; the shape of an eye and of a well 
having probably suggested this common form. 
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^As we have borrowed the shape of this letter from 
the ancient Hebrews, it does not seem unnatural 
that we should affix to it the sound of our O. 
We shall perhaps be confirmed in this opinion, 
when we reflect on the situation of O in the 
Greek and Latin alphabets. Its place is imme- 
diately before P, as am is immediately before pe 
in the Hebrew alphabet. To this may be added, 
that the lips, in pronouncing the sound of O, 
are naturally cast into the exact figure of that 
letter. 

The names of the Hebrew letters are generally 
significant words. 

an ox, a leader, a teacher. 

J"P1 a house. 

Sft^ a camel. 

rbi leaf of a door. 

NH NTT she, behold. 

YT a hook, a nail, 
pt weapons, arms. 

iW an animal, a quadruped. 

JVtD a curvature, a scroll. 

TP T* a hand, when shut close. 

the hollow of the hand, cavity, cup. 

YftV a spit, a goad to drive cattle, to learn, 
□ft a stain, a spot, unspotted, 

a fish, or snake. 

“JftD a basis, a support, fulcrum. 
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py an eye, a fountain. 

WD the lip, the mouth. 

I, "T2 a huntsman’s pole, sides, 
rpp an ape. 

a head, 
p a tooth. 

W a terminus or cross. 

In the first sense, H ends the alphabet, and, in 
the second, resembles the Patibulum in its form, 
though the figure of a cross is more properly 
preserved in the Samaritan, and from thence 
in the Greek and Roman alphabets, + r T. 

As there are several Psalms, and other portions 
of Scripture, divided into parts, each of which 
parts begins with a different letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, the number and order of the letters are 
determined from very ancient times, and by very 
high authority.* 

That the learner may acquire a facility in dis- 
tinguishing the characters, he ought frequently 


* See Psalms xxv. cxi. cxii. cxix. in which last, each 
lette:, from Aleph to Thau , inclusive, begins eight stanzas, 
verses, or anyph making in all eight times twenty-two, 
i. e. one hundred and seventy-six stanzas. 

In the third chapter of the Lamentations, every three 
stanzas begin with the same letter. This acrostic mode of 
composition establishes the number and order of the cha- 
racters in the Hebrew alphabet beyond all dispute. 
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to name the letters as they occur in the following 
examples. 

To relieve the eye, I have annexed a trans- 
lation to each verse, the utility of which will 
be more fully discerned afterwards. 


GENESIS IX. 8. 

: idk 1 ? ins V33 ‘ysi ru ‘jn -joim 8 

8. And God spake to Noah, and to his sons 
with him, after this manner ; 

DDjn? n*n dddk ^13 na D'pn ^pi 9 

: oanriK 

9. Behold I establish my covenant with you, 
and with your progeny after you ; 

noma *pj /3 canx -lira mnn trail ba mi »® 
bsb nann unr Vao cam pun rv>n *7331 

: pan rvn 

10. And with every living soul with you, of 
the fowl, of the cattle,* and of all animals with 
you, from those which have come out of the ark, 
extending to every animal of the earth. 


* The original word comprehends quadrupeds of all kinds. 
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ibo *73 my a 1 ?! anna 'm3 na mopm » 
nnty 1 ? Viao my mm a*7i Viaon ndd my 

: pan 

11. I have established my covenant with you, 
that all flesh shall never more he cut off by the 
waters of a flood ; neither shall there be again 
a flood to desolate the earth. 

jm '3a ntra man ma nat D'.n^a moan 
mm 1 ? Dana nt^a mn tys3 ^a pai oa'rai 'ra 

: tfrw 

12. And God said, This shall be a sign of the 
covenant which I make between me and you, 
and every living soul with you, through all 
future generations (lift, to generations for ever). 

'3'a nna ma 1 ? nmm pya mm wp na >3 

: pan pai 

13. I will set my bow in a cloud, and it shall 
be for a sign of a covenant between me and the 
earth ; 

ntypn nnami pan by py mya mm 

: pya 

14. So that when I spread a cloud over the 
earth, and a bow is seen in the cloud. 
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*?a pm navai wj ibtk m3 nx 'man «s 
*rvxh d'dh tv mm xVi *nta tea mn tvaa 

: naa te nmi^ 

15. I will then remember my covenant between 
me and you, and every living soul amongst all 
flesh, and the waters of a flood shall never again 
appear to destroy all flesh. 

wa aar 1 ? mmxYi pya mpn nmm »» 
n»x naa tea mn vaa te pai ovftx pa thw 

: pxn by 

16. For the bow shall be in a cloud, arid I will 
look upon it for a memorial of the everlasting 
covenant between God and every living soul of 
all flesh residing upon the earth. 


PSALM CXIX. 18. 

: imwo mxtea neD'axi wy hi 

18. Illuminate mine eyes, and I shall see won- 
derful things in thy law. 

: TnwD 'JDD "inwi ha pxa 'aax na »» 

19. I am a stranger in the earth, conceal not 
from me thy commandments. 
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: fp 1'toatyn na»nV nDia *<> 

20. My soul is agitated with continual longing 
towards thy judgments.* 

* The original properly signifies, Decisions of an equi- 
table and merciful judge, considered as rules of conduct. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of Reading by the Letters alone, without the as- 
sistance of Vowel Points, and the Means to be 
employed for pronouncing such words as consist 
only of Combinations of Consonants without any 
Vowel Letters, 

AFTER we have acquired the knowledge of 
the letters or characters, as divided into. vowels 
and consonants, with the manner of pronouncing 
them separately, the next step in grammar is to 
enunciate or read them, when constituting words 
expressive of human sentiment or meaning. 
That the whole of this subject may be placed at 
one view under the reader’s eye, it will be neces- 
sary to enlarge somewhat more particularly both 
on the division and the conjunction of the letters. 
From this disquisition we shall more clearly as- 
certain the vowel characters, which have the 
singular advantage of being pronounced with 
perfect ease, and we shall completely acquire, 
at least in my opinion, the capacity of enun- 
ciating all words in this language, which happen 
to consist solely of consonants, nearly with as 
much facility as though they consisted of vowels. 
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without any assistance derived from points, dots, 
accents, or figures of any kind. 

From the first view of the letters, it is plain, 
that some of them must be of that order or class 
which, in other languages, are named vowels, 
i. e. letters which can be pronounced by them- 
selves, and which represent a distinct sound ; yet 
it has been strenuously maintained, as before ob- 
served, That all the letters of this alphabet are 
consonants. But why « in the Greek, and a in 
the Latin and English alphabets, should be uni- 
versally acknowledged as vowels, and N in He- 
brew, from which the former have both their 
shape and place, should be condemned to rank 
among the order of consonants, is altogether 
inexplicable. 

There are three letters which bear the marks 
of vowels clearly stamped upon them, 

N 1 *• 

a u i 

These have been called matres lectionis, or 
the parents of reading, because, by their as- 
sistance alone, a vast variety of words may be 
easily enunciated. 

At the same time, there is a great number of 
words in Hebrew that consist entirely of combi- 
nations of consonants, universally acknowledged 
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to be such, without any of those vowels. There- 
fore it became a question. How arc these words 
to be pronounced, so as to produce intelligible 
sounds ? 

To facilitate the enunciation of this language 
several men of learning and inquiry have conjec- 
tured that other letters, besides the three men- 
tioned above, 1 **, were vowels. Thus, some 
have asserted that Pf is the same sound with 
the Greek epsilon, or e short, as it holds the 
same place in the Hebrew that t does in the Greek 
alphabet, being the fifth letter in both : That 
H is the Greek y or n ; which last they think 
derives its *ame from rPH, read and pronounced 
in the Clialdaic manner, N/Vn yircc. In support 
of this opinion, the authority of St. Jcrom is 
adduced, who refuses it a place among the con- 
sonants ; but the greater number agree that it is 
an aspiration, as the h in iikaton. With respect 
to y, I have already mentioned authorities to 
support the conjecture of its being O ; so that, 
according to this plan, the vowels in the Hebrew 
alphabet would be, 

N a 

n c short, 

n e long 

' i 

V o 

1 u 

c 
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But, on further inquiry, a more probable hy- 
pothesis was adopted, viz. That all the letters in 
the Hebrew alphabet, which seem to have any 
title to be acknowledged as vowels, represent 
only the long vowels ; and that it is scarcely to be 
expected that the original writers or first framers 
of the alphabet, would employ two characters to 
represent e, while they used only one character 
to represent each of the other vowels. It was 
therefore agreed that P T, instead of representing 
e short, should represent e long, or n, and that 
PI should be deprived of its vowel sound, and 
restored to its place as a guttural. 

The vowel-letters will then be exactly as I have 
stated them in p. 2,3. 

N a 

PI e 

i 

V o 

1 u 

But, after all these laudable attempts, a vast 
number of words appear totally destitute of these 
vowels. IIow r are these words to be pronounced 
so as to make articulate and intelligible sounds ? 
When the ancient Hebrews read their sacred 
books, it behoved them undoubtedly to pronounce 
the combinations of consonants which stood in 
their ancient manuscripts, in such a manner as to 
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^ be understood by the hearers. But, Hoav are 
we to pronounce or read them ? and, What 
method shall we invent to make these dumb con- 
sonants vocal ? In answer to this, I humbly 
request attention to the following observations. 

1. We can now entertain no hope of reco- 
vering the genuine and original pronunciation 
used by the Patriarchs, by Moses, or any of the 
ancient Jews. This is totally and irrecoverably 
lost. But the loss is not peculiar to the Hebrew. 
The true pronunciation of Greek, of Latin, and 
of every language, the knowledge of which is 
to be derived only from books, has shared the 
same fate. 

2. The true pronunciation, though we could 
attain it, would afford no assistance toward the 
understanding of the language. A person of 
tolerable capacity may understand Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, Italian, French, or German, though he 
be an utter stranger to the just pronunciation of 
any of these languages. He will find it much 
more difficult to acquire the proper pronunciation 
of any foreign language at present in use, than 
either to read or speak the Hebrew, according to 
any mode that has ever been invented. 

3. Any number of persons may agree to insert 
a short a or c, in any combination of consonants, 
to facilitate their pronunciation ; or they may use 

c 2 
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the vowel that immediately follows the consonant, 
when pronounced, as e in Beth, i in Gimel, &c. 
This is the method proposed by Masclef, a very 
ingenious Frehch critic and grammarian of the 
last century. 

In the present improved state of the art of 
writing, it is difficult to form an idea how the 
first writers should venture to exhibit any word, 
by the assistance of consonants, without vowels ; 
yet it is an undoubted fact that they have done so. 
In every page of Hebrew writing, we find words 
that consist solely of consonants, none of which 
were ever suspected of possessing one feature of 
the vowel character. These words stand upon 
the firm pillars of consonants, as if they con- 
temned the mutability of vowel sounds. 

Tra? sdd 

"ir»D str 

ID*? find 

TD rdd 

"pa mse 

Dpona mthnkm 

bbo sll 

TpD pkd 

ISStUa mshpt 

"fO bre, 

TTD kdr 
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Math a great number more, are combinations of 
consonants, entirely destitute of vowels. But, 
in all words of this kind, we have reason to be- 
lieve that it is the short vowels only which are 
wanting. The cause of this deficiency seems to 
have been, that, in the rudiments of the art of 
writing, the authors considered one short vowel 
as necessarily implied in the pronunciation of 
every consonant. No consonant can be pro- 
nounced without a short vowel either before or 
after it. The ancients, in naming their con- 
sonants, always pronounced the vowel sounds 
after , never before them. The names of all the 
consonants in the Greek alphabet plainly shew 
this. As no consonant, therefore, could be 
enunciated without a short vowel, the Hebrew 
writers thought it sufficient, in words destitute 
of long vowels, to note down the consonants only, 
being fully convinced that, in this abbreviated 
form, the meaning of such words could not be 
mistaken by the reader. They employed their 
vowel characters for the purpose of expressing 
their long vowels, when these constituted a ra- 
dical part of the word. For the short vowels 
they had no characters, deeming them unne- 
cessary, because the very pronunciation of the 
consonants forced them, as it were, from the 
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mouth of the speaker, while at the same time, 
these fleeting and variable sounds made no part 
of the word in its radical and primitive capsicity. 
As we use our vowel characters to represent both 
their long and their short sound, as the fabric of 
our language, in the derivation and connection of 
words, is entirely different from that of the He- 
brew and other languages of the East, the absence 
of vowels in any word raises our surprise, and 
we can scarcely think it possible to pronounce it. 
But, if we examine the matter with attention, 
our surprise will cease. In pronouncing short 
syllables in English, the pronunciation is gene- 
rally so rapid, that the nicest ear cannot dis- 
tinguish what vowel the speaker or reader has 
uttered.* Nay, sometimes the vowel is entirely 
lost, as in bason, mason, lesson, lessen. It is 
scarcely possible to distinguish the sound of any 
vowel in the last syllable of these words. On 
farther trial, wc shall find that, in common pro- 
nunciation, we expel almost all the short vowels 
to such a degree, that, if wc place by themselves 
the consonants which compose the word, omitting 
the vowels, we shall be able to enunciate these 

* Father, fathir, fathur, futhyr, fathar, fatlior, are all 
the same as to the article of pronouncing the short vowel in 
the last syllable. 
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> combinations as easily without the vowels as with 
them. Let the following words serve for ex- 
examples : — 


Bkr 

Baker 

Mrnr 

Mariner 

Vntnr 

Vintner 

Sllr 

Seller 

Mkrl 

Mackerel 

Mr cl 

Miracle 

Prtnrs 

Partners 

Stggr 

Stagger 

Shpmstr 

Shipmaster 


Persons who are defective in the art of spelling, 
generally write in this manner. They crowd 
their words with consonants, neglecting the 
vowels. 

Many more instances might be adduced ; but 
these sufficiently prove that we can easily read 
without written vowels, combinations of con- 
sonants, much more complex than any that ap- 
pear in Hebrew, and that it is almost impossible 
for us to utter those combinations, without enun- 
ciating the very vowels which constitute the real 
words, as they are commonly written or spelled : 
So that every day we insensibly practise the rule 
which I have recommended, with respect to all 
those words in the Hebrew language which 
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appear divested of vow’els. It is reasonable to 
think, that an intelligent Hebrew reader would 
know by tradition, by received custom, or simply 
by the position of the consonants, what vowel 
sound he should insert, to pronounce intelligibly 
all such words as consist entirely of consonants. 
Now that we are deprived of all these helps, we 
must supply the defect in the best manner we can, 
by inserting short vowels, according as the na- 
ture or position of the word, or our car, may 
direct. Difficulties will occur but seldom, and 
practice will render the work perfectly easy. 

4. There is another mode which may be in- 
vented for writing or pronouncing this ancient 
language, and that is, any class or body of men 
may consent to use signs in place of vowel-letters, 
such as marks or dots, above, below, and in the 
bosom of the consonants. Had these persons 
agreed to employ this method to enunciate com- 
binations of consonants only, perhaps their in- 
vention might have merited some praise ; but 
unluckily they built their system on a sandy 
foundation. They proceeded on the supposition, 
or rather the assertion, that there were no vowel- 
letters iu the Hebrew alphabet ; that it consisted 
entirely of consonants, so that their vowel-signs 
must be appended to every letter, except in some 
situations the letter happen to be the last in a 
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%word, or be extinguished or silenced by a vowel- 
sign. 

This method of using marks for vowels was 
adopted by a set of Jewish critics, called Maso- 
rites,* who flourished after the commencement 
of the Christian sera. These men bestowed 
much pains upon the text of the Old Testament, 
particularly that portion of it which was named 
the Law. Their labour, indeed, did not pene- 
trate very deep. They afford us little or no 
assistance in the investigation of the true sense 
of Scripture. In vain do we seek from them the 
solution of difficulties, the elucidation of obscure 
passages, or any useful information concerning 
the manners and customs of their ancestors. 
Their time was chiefly spent in giving directions 
about the pronunciation or spelling of the lan- 
guage, about the manner in which it ought to be 
read, in numbering the syllables and words of 
particular books, and in attempting to unfold the 
mysteries, or rather superstitious fables, hid under 
the veil of inverted, enlarged, or diminished 
letters. Their attempts to affix points or marks 
to the Hebrew letters, with an intention to supply 
the defects of vowel-letters in the original text, 

* The name is borrowed from a word that signifies 
Tradition. Masora, a critic on the Text of the Old Tes- 
tament, principally founded on tradition. 
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appeared in the fifth century. These attempts 
continued to increase till about, the tenth, at 
which period, it is generally thought, this art 
attained its perfection. 

Many authors assign to the invention of joint- 
ing a much more ancient origin, and are dis- 
pleased that an art, in their estimation so 
ingenious and useful, should be deemed the 
production only of later times. I shall not enter 
into disputes on this subject. A few centuries, 
more or less, is a matter of small consequence. 
It is clear, from the most authentic documents, 
that the complex system of adding points to the 
Hebrew letters, not merely to facilitate the enun- 
ciation of consonants, but to disguise and transform 
those very letters, which every one must, at first 
view, discern to be vowels, was unknown at the 
time of the Seventy’s translation, about two hun- 
dred and eighty years before the birth of Christ. 
Those translators of the Old Testament into the 
Greek language, cither used manuscripts which 
had no points at all, which is the most probable 
supposition ; or, if they had any, they were, in 
number and quality, entirely different from those 
which appear in the Bibles printed on the Maso- 
retic plan. The differences between the reading 
of the Septuagint, and that of the Masorites, 
would afford materials for a very voluminous 
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work. If, therefore, the Hebrew manuscripts, 
in the time of the Seventy, were unpointed, or 
if they were pointed in a manner essentially dif- 
ferent from that mode of pointing which has 
come down to us, and is alone the subject of 
debate, the admission of either of these hypotheses 
must destroy the high antiquity, and, of conse- 
quence, the authority of the present vowel-points, 
and reduce the invention of them to a period pos- 
terior to the age of the Scptuagint translation. 
We are not deficient in proof for the establish- 
ment of this opinion. For, if we form our judg- 
ment on the subject from writers of reputation 
posterior to the Christian aera, we shall find that 
vowel-marks were unknown, or not in use, for 
several centuries after the commencement of that 
period. Origen, who lived in the third, and 
St. Jerom, who lived in tlie^ fourth century, and 
were both well skilled in Hebrew, make no 
mention of vowel-points. From their writings, 
it is abundantly evident, that they read many 
words very differently from that reading at- 
tempted to be fixed as the true one by the Ma- 
soretic pointing. The silence of St. Jerom on 
this subject is a circumstance truly remarkable. 
He, of all the ancient fathers, was most devoted 
to the study of Hebrew literature. He spent 
more than twenty years in Judea, merely for the 
purpose of attending the schools of the most ee- 
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lebrated Jewish teachers, and of conversing with 
the most intelligent native Jews on the subject of 
their language, and the meaning of their sacred 
writings ; yet he has left us no hint concerning 
vowel-points, no description of the niceties of 
the art ; and, when he treats of the different 
manner of reading any Hebrew words, his ob- 
servations are confined entirely to the letters. 

The most strenuous advocates for the vowel- 
points have not asserted that they were coeval, 
or of the same authority, with the letters, but 
generally think that they were invented during 
the time the language was spoken, or soon after 
it ceased to be a living language ; that this in- 
vention was useful or necessary to preserve a 
traditionary pronunciation, and to ascertain the 
meaning of vrords, which otherwise would have 
been ambiguous. Opt the expedient is very lame 
and imperfect. These critics are not agreed 
about the precise sounds which the points re- 
present. They affix very different points to the 
same words ; and, even where they are agreed, 
their authority is of little value, as they lived at 
a distance so remote from the times when the 
language was spoken. 

The matter has been agitated with keenness 
and acrimony. Heat and passion have been in- 
troduced into a controversy of little or no impor- 
tance : For, whether we read with or without 
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vowel-points, tlw sense and meaning of the lan- 
guage must entirely depend upon the written 
characters, destitute of points and accents, as 
they still remain in the most ancient and authentic 
manuscripts. The Jews have never suffered the 
manuscripts, which are preserved in their sy- 
nagogues for the purposes of religious worship, 
to be disfigured with points. Some of their 
ablest and most intelligent rabbies have main- 
tained and proved, to the conviction of candid 
judges, that the points are a late invention. 
Every one acquainted with Hebrew knows, that 
the whole structure of the language is inde- 
pendent of them, and can be much more easily 
learned, and much better understood, without 
than with them. 

The method proposed above of reading, by 
supplying a short n or e between the consonants, 
is exceedingly simple ; whereas the Masoretic 
pointing is complex and difficult beyond measure, 
and extremely discouraging to a beginner. It 
will also appear afterwards, that the use of points 
has, without any just cause, multiplied the 
flexions of nouns and verbs, to the great dimi- 
nution of that simplicity which is the infallible 
mark of an original language, and is one of its 
greatest ornaments. 

The following is a specimen of the method of 
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reading without points, by supplying only a few 
t short vowels, which are marked in Italic cha- 
racters. 




PSALM I. 



X 1 ? 

iwx t trnn ntw* 

elt'C 

la 

usher e-ais Ashri 



own 

r\W2 



reshoim 

bc'-otz«tli 

nnj; 

x 1 ? 

D'xcon 

•pnai 

om«d 

la 

hhfltaim 

u-be-drec 

nan 

vh 

D^ 

anaai 

isrtb 

la 

letzim 

u-be-musrtb 

■rcan 

mm 

rmna 

dx >2 

lihepbtzu 

Ieue 

be-turat 

am ki 

: nWi 

ddt* rum 

umnai 

u-lile 

iumrtm ieghe 

u-b<?-tur«tu 


D'D uVa 

by Virw 

yjtz 

mm * 

mim palghi 

ol satul 

ke-otz 

u-eie 

mya 

im ma 


be-otu 

iten phriu 

asher 


to 

X 1 ? 

inV) 


ibul 

la 

u-oleu 

: n'bv' 

nvjr 

"itwt 


itzlihh 

iostt 

asher 

u-col 
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Dwin p x 1 ? 4 

e-rcshoim kr/n la 

pea ax o 

kff-mutz am ki 

: mi laam -\m 

ruh t/dpenu ash^r 

toat^aa D'jritn lap' x 1 ? p by * 

be-m/spat reshoim ikmu la c«n ol 

: D'pnv min nm 

tz«dikhn bc-odr/th u-hr/taim 

a'pnv *pn mrr yiv n « 

tzmlikim diY'C I cue iudo ki 

: *nxn awi tit 

tabed reshoim u-dr<?c 

In this passage, which contains sixty-seven 
words, there are only three totally destitute of 
vowel-letters. 

TH p 

Even in the other words, the vowels to he 
supplied are very few ; and, upon the foregoing 
scheme of vowel-letters, there are some words 
which consist wholly of vowels. 


IeuS mm 


uei£ rrm 
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Others have only one consonant, and several 
/ vowels. 

CT’Nrr eais 

uoleu 

HtUy' iose 

And there are at least thirty-three words which 
stand in no need of supplied vowels. 

The letters N n 1 % upon the plan of the Ma- 
sorites, are termed quiescent, because, according 
to them, they have, on some occasions, no sound ; 
at other times, these same letters indicate a va- 
riety of sounds, as the fancy of these critics has 
pleased to distinguish them by points. This 
single circumstance exhibits the whole doctrine 
of points as the baseless fabric if a vision. To 
suppress altogether, or to render insignificant a 
radical letter of any word, in order to supply its 
place by an arbitrary dot, or a fictitious mark, 
is an invention fraught with the grossest ab- 
surdity. 

From the preceding example, it is evident, 
that the Hebrew is far from being destitute of 
vowels ; that, according to the mode of reading 
here proposed, its sounds are neither disagreeable 
nor unmusical ; and that a very little attention 
will soon render the pronunciation and reading 
of it perfectly easy and familiar. This will be 
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tone essential point gained ; for it will supersede 
the intricate and embarrassing machinery of the 
pointing, and remove those obstacles which have 
deterred so many from the study of the lan- 
guage. 

But, as many Bibles are printed on the Ma- 
sorctic plan ; as this plan has been patronized by 
respectable names, and much time and labour 
have been spent in the improvement of it ; as it 
is a mode of reading invented by Jews, who, 
it is presumed, should best know the language 
and traditions of their forefathers, a work of this 
kind might be thought imperfect, if an expla- 
nation. of the doctrine of vowel-points were alto- 
gether neglected. 

The following chapter contains the most ma- 
terial information on this subject. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Doctrine of Vowel-Points explained and ex- 
emplified. 

THE Vowel-Points and the Accents were at 
first few in number, hut afterwards increased so 
much, that now the former amount to fifteen, 
and the latter to about thirty. 

The points may be divided into signs of long, 
of short, and of very short vowels. 

The signs of the long vowels arc five, of tin; 
short five, and of the very short four. 

THE FIVE LONG VOWELS. 

3 ba, Kametz 
5 be, Tzere, » 

'ill bi, Chirek-longum 
3 or i3 bo, Cholem 

. 13 bu, Shurck, « 

THE FIVE SHORT VOWELS. 

3 ba, Patach 
3 be, Sscgol 
3 bi, Chirek-breve 
3 or 3 bo, Kametz-chatuph 
3 bu, Kibbutz, v 
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Two (lots, the one placed above the other, ( ) 
is called Sheva, and represents a very short e. 
It is only to be pronounced when under the first 
letter of a word, under a doubled letter,* after 
another Sheva, or after a long vowel : on other 
occasions it is generally quiescent. 

This Sheva, when prefixed to Patach, Sscgol, 
and Kamctz-chatuph, produces three very short 
vowels, marked as under. 

S a Chateph-pataeh 
J* e Chateph-sasgol 
K 6 Chateph-kametz 

The term Chatcph signifies short, or that the 
vowel is to be pronounced very rapidly, as the 
Sheva before each of them implies. 

The letter tU has sometimes a point above its 
right tooth, sometimes above its left. In the first 
case it is to be sounded sh, in the other s. 

U} Shin Itt Sin 

When the letter preceding © wants a point, 
the right hand point of Shin is Cholem, or o 
long. When the letter immediately following 
has no point. Shin is furnished with two points 
it ? ; the left one, Cholem, if there be no point 


* Snfi Iitera dagliessatsi. 
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below © ; the right, Cholem, if the preceding 
letter is unpointed. 


npn Moshe 
fa© 1 ? Leshono 
KJ& Sone 
nfcty Gnos6 

By this frugal invention, the same point an- 
swers several purposes. 

A dot or point. (•), in the middle of a letter, 
sometimes doubles it ; in which case the point is 
called Daghesh Forte ; as 

Pikked 
irP Itten. 

Sometimes it only removes the aspiration from 
the letters and then it bears the name 

of Daghesh Lene. 

The same point placed in the bosom of ^ and 
n, imports that they are to be sounded, when 
otherwise they would be silent. This point is 
called Mappik. 

When Patach (-) is below the last letter of a 
word being a guttural, it is to be pronounced 
before, not after such letter ; in which case it has 
the name of Patach furtimm, or the Patach who 
has slily stolen a place, or opened a door where 
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he had no title. Patacli signifies to open, 

nm 


rn'pV? Iatzliahh, not iatzlihha 
Zeroang, not zerogna. 

1 represents two vowels and a consonant ; with 
a point above, it is Cholem ; with a point in its 
bosom, it is Shurek ; but if it has a point below, 
it becomes the consonant v, and its vowel-point is 
destined to serve other purposes. 

nirp Iehovah 
yivvasheb. 

In the language of the Masorites and of all the 
Jewish grammarians who adopt their plan, when 
a letter is not to be pronounced, it is said, qui- 
escere, to be silent or at rest. When it is to be 
pronounced, it is said, moveri, to be moved, or 
put in motion. Agreeable to this rule, the short 
vowel Sheva has two characters ; when it is silent, 
it is named Sheva quiescens ; when it is pro- 
nounced, it becomes Sheva mobile. 

It is a general rule, that ^ after Ssegol and 
Tzere, is always quiescent ; as also fc* and n, 
when unpointed, in the end of a word. 

The last letter of almost every word is destitute 
of a vowel-point. The only exceptions are 
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and D, which often have either a Sheva quiescent, 
or a Kametz for their attendants. 

The Accents were intended to serve the pur- 
pose of our commas, colons, and points, or to 
ascertain the various tones and gestures with 
which a sentence should be read. As to their 
utility in regulating the voice and gesture of the 
reader, the Jews themselves can give us little 
information ; and, with respect to the other pur- 
pose, of dividing a sentence into its parts, they 
often tend rather to mislead than to elucidate. 
I have not therefore thought it necessary to assign 
examples. It is surprising that the Jewish critics, 
with all their skill in dots, points, and accents, 
never had the ingenuity to invent a point of in- 
terrogation, of admiration, or a parenthesis. 

The above sketch is sufficient to afford a ge- 
neral notion of the Masoretic method of reading 
Hebrew by means of points. 

But, when we have attained the knowledge' of 
these signs, and are able readily to distinguish the 
vowels which they represent, we are still far from 
being adepts in the art. The application of them 
to the purposes of flexion, composition, and de- 
rivation, is a work of singular labour and diffi- 
culty. The addition of one letter to a word, 
changes the whole mass of its points. It may 
convert them, perhaps, from long to short, or 
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from short to long ; it may expel some and in- 
troduce others ; it may make vowels consonants, 
and consonants vowels ; so that the learner, lost, 
in a maze of intricacy, relinquishes the painful 
task. This circumstance, in all its unhappy 
effects, was well known to the great patrons of 
this mode. They complained of it, but they 
still adhered to their plan. 

Buxtorf, who fights for the authenticity of the 
points, as if he were fighting for inspired truth, 
says, in one of his treatises on the study of He- 
brew, * That the changing of the vowel-points/ 
he means when the genders and cases of nouns, 
and the different flexions of verbs require it, ‘ is 
‘ a most laborious and difficult work, where, after 

* wearisome toil and pains, a young man, finding 
‘ he is making but small progress, and gathering 

* but little fruit, contracts a strong aversion to 
‘ the business, and altogether gives up the pur- 

* suit.’* 

Elias Grammaticus, in his book entitled Hab- 
bachur. Disc. III. chap. 2. assigns four reasons 
for changing the points of nouns : ‘1. The 

# Mutatio puoctoruni vocalium in lingua IJebnra, res 
est sollicita et opero.su, in qua juvenius cum rnulto sudore 
se torquet, sed cum cxiguo stepe fructu, ita ut sc expedire 
ucsciens nauseam coucipiat, ae studiuiH luudeui abjiciat. 
lin.rtvrf. Kpitom . 
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‘ motion from masculine to feminine. 2. The 

* flexion from singular to plural. 3. Regimen. 

* 4. The Affixes. Some add a fifth to these, viz. 

* Accent, to be understood in a threefold sense : 
‘ 1. When the rightful accent is taken away from 

* the word. 2. When it is transposed or re- 
‘ moved from its proper place. 3. When pause 
‘ takes the place of a syllable.’* 

This, surely, is but poor recommendation of 
the doctrine from teachers, and small encourage- 
ment to learners. 

As I have resolved, in the following work to 
make no use of points, from a conviction that 
the grammatical principles of the language arc 
totally independent of them, it becomes unneces- 
sary for me to enumerate or explain the various 
rules which have been laid down for ascertaining 
the changes to be made upon them. If any 
person choose to read the language, or to learn 
its grammar, upon that plan, he may consiilt 

* Elias Grammaticus in libro Habbachur , Orat. 3 . 
cap, 2. quatuor ponit causas ob quas nomina mutentur, 
1. Est Motto, e masculino in feeminium; 2. Flexio , e sin- 
gulari in pluralem ; 3. Regimen ; 4. Affixa . Quidam 
his quiutam adjungunt, Accentus , idque tripliciter. Primo, 
Quando legitimus accentus a voce aufertur. Secundo, 
Quando a proprio loco transiionitur. Tertio, Quando 
paiiha syllabam occupaU 
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Buxtorfs or Leus dens Grammar, or many others 
of the same kind, where he will find the subject 
treated with great industry, and at great length. 

The following Psalms, in which the enun- 
ciation of the Hebrew letters and vowel-points 
is expressed by Roman characters, on the left 
hand page, will serve as specimens of that mode 
of reading. 

To state more accurately a comparison be- 
tween reading with the Points, and reading with 
the Letters, assisted with a few short supplied 
vowels, this last mode is exhibited on the right 
hand page. 
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PSALM XV. 

As read or pronounced with the Points . 

Mizmor leDavid. 

1 Iehovah mi iagur bcoholeca 
Mi ishcon behar kodsheea. 

2 Holech tarnim upognel tzedek 
udober emetli bilbabo. 

Lo ragal gnal leshono 
lo gnasah leregnehu ragnah 
vehherpah lo nasa gnal kero bo. 

4 Nibzeh begnenaiv nimas 
ve eth ire Iehova yeeabbed 
nishbang leharang vela iamir. 

5 Caspo lo nathan beneshech 
ve-sliobhad gnal naki lo lakahli 
gnoseh elleh lo yhnmot legnolam. 
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PSALM XV. 

According to the Letters, with Enunciatory Short Vowels 
supplied ; these last arc in Italics. 

M/'zmur \e Dud. 

1 Icue mi igur beaelec 
mi isherm beer kedcshec 

2 Eiik’c tr/mim upol tssedec 
udeber am/th belebbu 

ft La rrgf/] ol l<?sh<?nu 
la ose kroeu roc 
uherepe la nr j sa ol kprohu 

1 N/bizc beoiniu ntanas 
uatli irai Ieue ieffbed 
nr?shebo k'ero ula inunr 

5 Ci'/sqm la n«th«n Ixmeshee 
uslv’h«d ol neki la l«k«h 
osc ale la imut leoul/m 


In this Psalm, according to the Hebrew mode 
of writing, there are, including the title, fifty- 
five words, of which there are only six totally 
destitute of vowel-letters, one in each of the first 
four verses, and two in the fifth. 
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PSALM CX. 

Read or pronounted according to the Poinlt. 

LeDavid Mizmor. 

1 Nciim Iehovah ledoni sheb limini 
gnad ashith oiebeca hhadom leraglcca. 

2 Matteh gnuzzeca ishlahh Iehovah mitzion 
redeh bekereb oiebeca. 

3 Gnammecha nedaboth beiom hheleca 
behadre-kodesh 

merehhem mishhhar lecha tal ialdutheca. 

4 Nishbang Iehovah velo yinnahhem attah 

colien 

legnolam goal dibrathi malchi-tzedek. 

5 Adonai gnal yemineca mahhatz 
beiom appo melachim. 

C Yaddin baggoim male gheviyoth 
mahhatz rosh gnol eretz rabbah. 

7 Minnahlial baderec yishteh 
gnal-cken iarim rosh. 
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PSALM CX. 

Read or pronounced by Letter s, with Enuntialory Short 
Vowels supplied. 

Le Dud Mizmur. 

1 Nam Ieue kadni sheb kimini 
od ashith aibic hadom kregalic 

2 Mite ozec ishlih Ieue metziun 
rede bekereb aibic 

3 Omec nedabwth beium hike 
beederi-kodesh 

merehem meshahar kc tal ikdakc 

4 Nishibo Ieu§ ula inaliem ate ken 
koiilom ol debarthi Melcki-tzedec 

5 Adni ol iminec mahatz 
beium apu mekekim 

6 Idin beguim mela guiuth 
mahatz rash ol aretz rabe 

7 Menahal bederec ishte 
olean irim rash. 

N. B. There are no diphthongs in Hebrew ; 
where three or four vowels meet in a word, they 
must all be pronounced separately. The sounds 
of two or three vowels do not coalesce, as at in 
rain, oa in coach, or eau in beauty. 
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After the learner hath perused with attention 
these two different modes of reading, the one by 
the letters, and the other by vowel-signs, he will 
not find it a matter of great difficulty to deter- 
mine, on a comparative view, to which he should 
give the preference. 

The methpd of reading by the vowel-letters, 
wherever they occur, and by inserting a few 
short vowels in the combinations of consonants, 
recommends itself from its simplicity. It pre- 
serves the original and radical letters of every 
word, in that state of dignity and importance to 
which they are naturally entitled. The vowels 
which it supplies are intended for no other 
purpose but to facilitate the pronunciation, and 
claim no title to determine the meaning, or to 
adjust the grammatical place of any word. It 
can be learned in a very short time, and retained 
with very little practice. It clears the grammar 
of an uncommon load of rubbish, and minute 
criticism, under which it has long groaned, and 
restores the language to its native simplicity and 
beauty. 

The Masoretic plan can lay no claim to any of 
these advantages. 

The patrons of this plan, indeed, celebrate its 
superior excellence ; because, according to them, 
it fixes, in the most decisive manner, what vowel 
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sound is to be used, in alliance with the conson- 
ants, without leaving the reader to the uncertainty 
of conjecture concerning the short vowel, which, 
according to the othei; method, he may find it 
necessary to supply. They trace it to remote 
antiquity. They think it a matter- of great im- 
portance, because it was invented by Jews, who 
surely were the fittest persons to transmit to 
posterity that ancient pronunciation which they 
had received by tradition from their fathers. As 
an accumulation of its honours they affirm, that 
it determines the sense of many words, which 
would otherwise be ambiguous; and gives energy 
to the verb, by distinguishing two conjugations 
or forms, which, without points, have no exist- 
ence. 

But these assertions stand on no solid foun- 
dation. Though some of them were allowed to 
be just, yet all the boasted advantages of the 
vowel-points can never counterbalance the inju- 
ries which the language has sustained, by the 
application of them to the purposes of grammar. 

Had the friends of the points confined the use 
of them solely to the purpose of reading, I 
should have had no objection to their employing 
fifty for one, if they had thought them necessary, 
and could have procured persons equally labo- 
rious with themselves to adopt their complex 
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system. But when, by the application of theni 
to • grammar, they new-model the language, 
increase its declensions and conjugations without 
any cause, deface the original letters, and expel, 
in pronunciation, essential parts of the word, so 
that the hearer cannot determine betwixt the real 
letter and the fictitious sign, the matter becomes 
more serious, and requires a deeper investigation, 
by all who wish *to see Scripture-criticism esta- 
blished on solid and rational principles. 

The verbs frTQ and nV} are pointed by the 
Masorites with a Kametz below each of the two 
first letters, the last letters in both being un- 
pointed, and, of course, according to the rule, 
quiescent. These words must therefore be read 
or pronounced, Bara, Gala. Any person who 
hears these sounds would naturally conclude that 
both the words end in & ; whereas the one termi- 
nates in N, and the other in !l ; both of which 
letters are radically and essentially necessary to 
determine the signification of the different words ; 
yet, by this scheme, they are rendered useless 
and insignificant. 

tni is commonly translated to create, to make; 
to reveal: But, without the last letters, 
which are expelled, or confounded by the points, 
■>1 signifies a son, and b% to roll. What a mas- 
sacre of language is this ! 
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It has been already said, that we have good 
grounds to think the invention of pointing is of 
no great antiquity, and that, in all probability, 
it had no existence before the Christian aera. 
Even though we should acknowledge, that the 
original intention of it was to preserve the tradi- 
tionary pronunciation of times much more an- 
cient, we have no certainty that it is the true 
symbol of this ancient pronunciation. How do 
we know that Txere, consisting of two hori- 
zontal points, if it had a being in the ages before 
the Masorites, sounded as e long, or that Sa-gol, 
consisting of three dots, in a triangular form, 
sounded as e short, when we do not know the 
exact sound of any letter in the alphabet ; nay, 
are taught by these very persons, that H is a con- 
sonant, or the spiritus lenis of the Greeks, i. e. 
nothing at all. Is it not much more credible that 
the Alexandrian Jews, who translated the Old 
Testament into Greek, the authors of the Chaldee 
Paraphrases, the Jewish Rabbies, and the Maso- 
rites, were all equally ignorant of the. true pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew, which had ceased to 
be a living language many centuries before their 
time ? 

The vowel-marks are no indications to us of 
the ancient sounds of thg language.* These 

* See Bishop Hare’s Prolegomena in Psalmos, 

E 
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sounds have vanished, like the breath of those 
who uttered them ; and no tradition could cither 
arrest or transmit them. We are at liberty to 
invent sounds for ourselves, and no objection can 
lie against this expedient, if we employ them 
only for the purposes of pronunciation, not to 
alter the radical parts of the words, not to deter- 
mine their signification, nor to confound the 
original principles of the grammar, as the in- 
ventors of points have done. 

It is a favourite argument with the advocates 
for the vowel-points, that, without their assist- 
ance, the sense of a vast number of words would 
be left in a fluctuating and uncertain state — that, 
on this account, they are absolutely necessary to 
prevent ambiguities in the language. 

A very little reflection will shew the weakness 
of this argument. It is the unavoidable fate of 
all languages to be liable to ambiguities. The 
Hebrew is not more so than any other. But 
these ambiguities must be resolved by an investi- 
gation of the sense of the period, by considering 
the disposition and connection of the words, and 
not by points or marks, which particular persons 
may impose. 

When, for instance, the word Terra appears 
in any Latin sentence, it is capable of various 
interpretations, according as it is considered to 
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be in the nominative, the vocative, or the ablative 
case. Some writers, to prevent ambiguity, in- 
vented a mark to determine the ablative, and, by 
a circumflex on the last letter, gave seasonable 
intimation of this case. But, surely the parti- 
cular case of Terra, in any sentence, must be 
determined by circumstances altogether indepen- 
dent of this mark. Those wljo have made any 
progress in the language despise it, and the in- 
ventors are entitled to little credit for their saga- 
city. They have only performed the third part 
of their work ; they have left two other cases, in 
this and all similar words, in their natural ambi- 
guity. 

The pointing of the Masorites is, in every 
respect, equally deficient, and can be of no use 
in resolving the ambiguities of words. 

The three consonants, “p*T,inay either represent 
a noun or a verb. In the first case, it is com- 
monly translated via, a way, and, in the last, 
calcavit, to trample upon, or tread under foot. 
To mark these different significations, the Maso- 
rites, when it -is to be understood in the first 
sense, place below it two Ssegols, ; when in 
the other, a - Kametz and a Patach, *T"H. But 
what advantage is gained by this ? Though, in 
their opinion, the ambiguity is removed, it may 
still remain in all its consequences, if conco- 

e 2 
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mitant words, or the general tenor of the sen- 
tence, do not determine the meaning. The 
sense must be investigated without any regard to 
the points ; and it may often be discovered, on 
examination, that the points have affixed to 
a verb the meaning of a noun, and to a noun the 
meaning of a verb. 

I pass over entirely their two conjugations of 
Pihel and Pyhal, as unnecessary incumbrances 
with which they have loaded the language. The 
absurdity of them is so obvious, and the in- 
vention of them so groundless, as to stand in no 
need of any confutation. 

Several other circumstances might be men- 
tioned to illustrate the confusion and contradiction 
with which the Masoretic plan is embarrassed. 
I shall particularize only the following : 

Kametz, their longest a, and Kametz-chatuph, 
their short o, have both the same mark. When 
this signature stands for the short <$, it is some- 
times marked with a Sheva, to distinguish it from 
Kametz, the long a ; but, unluckily, the invention 
makes it the same with Chateph-kametz, the 
very short o, and an amazing number of rules 
becomes necessary to distinguish the three from 
each other. 

The first and fundamental principle of the 
doctrine of pointing is, that all the letters are 
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Consonants. This is an incontrovertible maxim, 
maintained by all the proficients in the art. But, 
notwithstanding this position, the points are en- 
dowed with the singular or magical virtue, that 
they can, at pleasure, transform a vowel into 
a consonant, or a consonant into a vowel. Nay, 
they can compel the same letter to be both 
a vowel and a consonant at the same time. 
Dagesli-forte makes one letter, two ; T and are 
forced perpetually to vary their phases ; and, 
should they, or any other letter, remonstrate 
against this treatment, the sovereign authority of 
the points can reduce them to absolute silence. 

Such frivolous distinctions, and complicated 
rules, have inspired thousands with disgust at the 
language, and with contempt for the inventors. 
Too much praise, therefore, cannot be bestowed 
on those who, by their ingenuity in discovering 
vowel-letters, and readiness in supplying other 
means of assistance, have enabled us to extricate 
ourselves from this dark labyrinth, and to prose- 
cute the study of Hebrew with equal pleasure 
and profit. 

It is a common practice with the advocates for 
the points to speak disrespectfully of the Septu- 
agint translation.* The reason is obvious ; it 
does not favour their plan. But their antipathy 


4 Vide fioshctiuin m Lcxico. 
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is extremely ill founded : For, next to the sacred 
original, the Septuagint or Greek translation of 
the Old Testament is one of the most precious 
remnants of antiquity that Providence hath pre- 
served to the church.* 

Origen, to his great honour, executed a most 
useful and laborious work, entitled Hcxaplu, of 
which, unfortunately, some fragments only re- 
main. 

His design was to transmit, in as great purity 
as possible, the Hebrew Scriptures, with the 
Greek translations that had been made of them 
before his time. 

The Hexapla was divided into six columns. 

In the first was placed the original Hebrew ; 

In the second, the Hebrew expressed in Greek 
characters ; 

In the third, the Greek translation of Aquilas ; 

In the fourth, that of Symmachus ; 

In the fifth, the translation of t^e Seventy *, 
And, 

In the sixth, that of Theodotion. 


* Habeat sane textus Hebraeus, praerogativam fontis, 
habeat etiam vulgata Latina, locum suum, Graeca tameu 
apud omr.es cordutos et moderatos viros, qui de istiusmodi 
Tebus optime judicare norunt, semper in honore erit. Jw- 
trodvetio ad Led . Ling . Orient . per Brianum Walton, 
Pr&'f. p. 6G. Vid. etiam, August, de Civ. Dei, lib. xviii. 
cap. 4-L 
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■ ** Aquilas, Symmachus, and Theodotion, to- 
wards the end of the third century of the Chris- 
tian sera, translated the books of the Old Tes- 
tament into Greek for the benefit of the Jews 
who did not understand Hebrew. Aquilas was 
a mere verbal translator, even to the etymology 
of proper names. The two last translated some- 
what more liberally ; but of all the three, Sym- 
machus is by far the most elegant and judicious. 
It is pity so few fragments of his work have 
survived the ravage of time. 

As it is a matter of some curiosity to know in 
what manner the Hebrew was read by Greek 
writers in the third century, and as copies of the 
Hexapla are not always easily to be found, I 
have subjoined a specimen of that part of 
Origens work winch contains the Hebrew text 
converted into Greek characters . 
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GENESIS 1. 

TO EBPAIKON. 

: pxn nxi own nx on^x xna nwn 1 

Dinn '•aa by mai inn nn\n pxm * 
: d'dh ' 2 a by nama av6x mm 
: mx \nn mx vm D'n^x noxn » 

pa D'n^x ^nan aia 'a mxn nx ovrtx xmi 4 

: *|tmn pin mxn 

m rhh xnp *ttyr6i dv mxV D'n'jx xnpn & 

: nnx dv npa 'nn any 

*?'naa \nn D'D.n *pna jrpi vp D\nVx naxn • 

: D'D 1 ? D'd pa 

nwx D'D.n pa ‘nan y'pn.n nx ovrtx t vjn 7 
'mi y'pih byn n^x D'an pai y'pib nnno 

: P 

npa wi a ly '.mi d'dp y'pn 1 ? D'.n^x xnpn « 

: '2tP DV 
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GENESIS I. 

TO E B P- A IKON. 

Ev EAAtjvjxok ypccfjiifxoct n. 

1 Bprtmd papa EAw up iQ a<ra/*oufJk oue 9 aa pi? 

2 Ouaa^i? a*i9a S'wou ovfioov ovucre% aA pvi 3’ico^t 

upan Ehutif* ptapaE<pi9 aA pn aptatpi. 

3 Ovicoftsp EAwiipt. <a ap mu up. 

4 Oiuap EAwh/a i9 aa>£ tw(3 xia€$i jA EAwnpt 

awp a£tiv awtri^. 

5 Ouixpa EAwnja Aacop *w/a 8Aaw<rtp£ xapa AyjAa «n» 
ipi£ an* Pwxip IU fA ocot$. 

6 Ouiwpup EAwiipt. (it pax»a pa9w^ ap*a*jw. am jaa&TnA 

jtAatpt A apcatpc. 

7 Ouiaa? EAucipb Aapaxia 8ia£<b:A (3nv apoafx a (Tip 
p*a9aa9 Aapua*a afe apcaipc. acrip /aaaA Aapax*a a*n 

X w - 

8 Oiuxpa EXuufx \a.p<xx\ot. crocpz^ sit* ipi|3 an* ftuxEp 

iufx <rwi. 

Were we to examine this passage attentively, 
it might furnish scope for various observations, 
I shall only mention a few. 
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It is very remarkable that Origen expresses the 
four letters N H *) \ which the Masorites call Qui- 
escent, by vowels ; with such a variety, however, 
that he seems to look on it as a matter of indif- 
ference whether he denotes N by «, e, n, or «. H 
is generally converted into i or « ; ** into » or v ; 
*1 into « or u. 

But, what is particularly worthy of notice, as 
it so clearly confirms the doctrine taught in pages 
23 and 24, is, that V and H are treated by him 
as vowels, and never as consonants. 

V occurs no less than eleven times in this pas- 
sage, in nine of which it is expressed by a, in 
the other two by e. 

n appears seven times, in three of which it is 
expressed by u, twice by a, once by n, and once 
by c. 

He represents the Hebrew consonants almost 
exactly by the same Greek consonants which we 
would use in converting the Hebrew into Greek, 
excepting '2, which he renders by s. But it is 
difficult to assign the reason why he expresses 
fiN, the third and fourth words of the 
seventh verse, by the single word Xapaxm, when, 
according to the analogy which he observes on 
similar occasions, the expression ought to have 
been ataxia. 

He is nowise scrupulous about the vowel to be 
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supplied between two consonants, for their enun- 
ciation, but promiscuously employs «, t, *i. and 
even u,* to accomplish this purpose. 

Should any person be at the pains to transcribe 
this passage of Hebrew into Roman characters, 
either upon the first or second scheme of vowel- 
letters, lie would be surprised to see the co- 
incidence betwixt the copy and the Greek 
expression. 

The principal varieties take place in the vowels. 
The consonants remain firm and inflexible. The 
same thing happens in our own language, though 
habit makes us inattentive to it. The same 
vowel is perpetually changing its sounds, ac- 
cording to its situation in different words, and 
even in the same words, according to the country 
or province where the speaker resides. This 
must have been the case with the Hebrew in the 
time of Origen ; and, indeed, it is the case with 
all languages, at all times. Examples might be 
adduced from the Latin, and from the different 
dialects of the Greek. St. Jerom affirms, in the 
most express terms, that the Jews, in his time, 
were not solicitous about the intermediate vowels 
which they inserted betwixt their consonants; 
that they observed no uniformity in this article ; 


* Ex. fjr. ipi /3a/XEp, 
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and that the inhabitants of one province differed 
widely, in their mode of speaking, from those of 
another. So little notion had this learned father 
of a traditionary pronunciation, and of those 
standards and regulations by which the Maso- 
rites attempted to fix what, in its ow r n nature, 
must ever be fleeting and changeable. Speaking 
on one occasion of a Hebrew word, oVtC which 
consists of three consonants. Shin, Lamed, Mem, 
he adopts the following remarkable language : 

“ Nec refert utrum salem aut salim nominetur : 
“ Cum vocalibus in medio literis perraro utantur 
“ Hebrsei, et pro voluntate lector um ac varietate 
“ regionum eadem verba diversis sonis atque ac- 
“ centibus proferantur.”* 

“ It is of no importance whether you pro- 
“ nounce it salem or salim ; for the Hebrews 
“ very seldom employ written vowels between 
“ their consonants, and the same words may be 
“ uttered with different sounds and different ac- 
“ cents, according to the pleasure of the readers, 
" or the variety of the climates and countries 
“ where they reside.” 

What has been advanced will, I flatter myself, 
serve sufficiently to illustrate the different modes 
of reading, with or without the points. The ar- 


Hieronymus in li|>ist.. ad Evani'thnu, 
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vguments in favour of the last mode, viz. reading 
by the letters, appear to me perfectly conclusive : 
But the reader may adopt the other, if he inclines 
to subject himself to the labour of acquiring the 
knowledge of its complicated rules. 

Those who choose to enter more deeply into 
the controversy concerning the points, and all 
who wish to be completely informed of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the study of Hebrew, 
and the related languages, Chaldaic, Syriac, 
Arabic, &c. may consult the following authors. 
From these writers they will learn, that the 
knowledge of these languages will enable them 
to discern the sense and beauty of ancient Scrip- 
ture, in a multitude of passages otherwise very 
obscure, and will pave the way for the acquisition 
of every thing either useful or ornamental in 
Eastern science. 

Treatise of Elias Levita, a Jewish Rabbi of the six- 
teenth century, who first ventured to call in question 
the antiquity of the points. 

Ludovicus Capellus’s Arcanum Punctationis reve- 
latum. 

The two Buxtorfs, father and son, strenuous de- 
fenders of the points ; the first in his book called, “ Ti- 
berias, sive Coimnentarius Masoreticus the latter, in 
his “ Tructatus de Punctorum Vocalium et Accentuum 
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in Libris Vet. Testmnenti lie braids, originc, antiquitnic 
et auctoritafce. Part ii. cap. 11. 

Capellus’s Vindicia? Arcani, et Critica Sacra, lib. v. 
cap. 12. 

Scaliger, Epist. ad Buxtorf. 243. 

Morin, Exercitat. Biblicae. Exercit. vi. 

Drusius, ad Loca difficil. Pentateuch, cap. 25. 

Pfeifteri Critica Sacra, cap. iv. sect. iii. qua\sf. ii. 
p. 83, 84. Lipsiae, 1712. 

Prideaux’s Conned, part i. book v. vol. ii. p. 501. 
Edit. 20th. 

Dr. Kennicot’s Dissertations on the Hebrew Text, 
passim. 

Dr. Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 311 — 
372. London, 1766. 

Mr. Sieve wright’s Treatise against the Masoretic 
Pointing. 

Dr. John Robertson’s true and ancient manner of 
Reading Hebrew. London, 1748. 

Dr. Gregory Sharp’s Dissertation on the Original 
Powers of Letters, 

Shuckford s Connections. Pref. vol. i. p. 47. et scq. 

lluctii Demonst. Evang. Prop* iv. c. 8. $ If). 
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Temple’s Essay on Ancient and Modem Learning, 
8vo. edit, of Mis cellan. part ii. p. 12. 22. 

Lamy de Tabernac. lib. 2. § 5. 

Bochart. Phaleg. lib. 4. c. 24. also his Canaan il- 
lustrated. 

An Essay on the usefulness of Oriental Learning, by 
11. Parker. London, 1744. 

Dissertation sur la Literature Orientale, par Jones, 
1771. 

Castelli Oratio de Ling. Arab. p. 15. 

Schickard. Horol. Ebraeum, p. 141. 

Stackhouse’s Apparatus to Hist, of the Bible, p. xlv. 

&c. 

Lainy’s Introd. to Holy Script, as translated by 
Bundy, book ii. chap. v. 

Fulleri Miscell. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. (). lib. iv, cap. 14. 

Th. Hayne, Dissert, de Ling. cognat. ii]>. Crenii ana- 
lecta, p, 2d. dC>, 37. 

Rollin’s Ancient Hist. tom. ii. part ii. 

Universal History, vol. iii. ]). 831. 

Blackwall’s Sacred Classics. 

Beveridge de Ling. Orient. Praestant. 
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Ocklcii Introd. ad Ling. Orient. 

Iloubigant’s elegant edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
with Latin translation, 4 vols. folio. Paris, 1750. 

Dupin’s History of the Canon of the Old and New 
Testament. 

Pococke Orat. de Ling. Arab. 

Kidder’s Demonstration of the Messias, part ii. & iii. 

Reland. Prolegom. in Analecta Rabbin, p. 14. 
Helvici Tract, de Chald. Paraphras. 

Dr. Shaw’s Travels to Egypt and Syria. 

Volney’s Travels through Egypt, &c. 

Savary’s ditto ditto. 

Hanmcr’s 01)scrvations on Sacred Scripture. 

Dr. Grey’s Hebrew Grammar. 


That the learner, before he proceed to the 
Grammar, may be capable of reading easily on 
the plan which I have recommended, he must 
render the following passages familiar, by fre- 
quent repetition. Below each word of the first 
passage, I have transcribed the Hebrew letters 
in Roman characters. 
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To remove the irksomeness of reading an un- 
known tongue, I have annexed a translation on 
the opposite page, expressive of the connected 
sense, rather than the literal meaning. Expla- 
natory notes are added, which, I hope, will be 
found both entertaining and instructive. 


F 
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EXODUS XX. 1. 

THE DECALOGUE, OR TEN COMMANDMENTS . 

-ion 1 ? nSxn Dnmn ba dm'jk “OTi 

lamer cald £debarim col atb Aleim uidober 

pxa T^inn mm 

mearetz eutzathic asher aleic I cue ancki 

: onap maa onvo 

obedim mebith mitzrim 

FIRST COMMANDMENT. 

: ■'32 Vy Dnn« dvt'jh i 1 ? mm s'? 

pcni ol ah«rim Aleim lec ieie la 

SECOND COMMANDMENT. 

nvx naian tea t 1 ? nmyn mb 

ash^r tonune ucol yesel lec tose la 

nrina • p»a new fy/aa maea 

metahath bearetz uasher memol beshemim 

vh p»‘ ? nnna a^aa new 

la learetz metohoth bemim uasher 

mm ,, aa» 'a awn xh an 1 ? mrown 

Ieue ancki ki tobedem ula leem tishtehue 

by man by nan iw nps Nap *7K 

ol benim ol aboth oiin pakad kena A1 Aleic 
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EXODUS XX. h 

THE DECALOGUE, OR TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

And God spake all these words in this manner : 

I am Jehovah 1 thy God, who brought thee 
out from the land of Egypt, out from the house 
of slavery . 9 


FIRST COMMANDMENT. 

Thou shalt have no strange 8 gods in my pre- 
sence. 


SECOND COMMANDMENT. 

Thou shalt not make to thee any carved re- 
presentation,* or any likeness of objects in heaven 
above,* or in the earth below , 6 or in the waters 
below the earth ; 7 thou shalt not bow down thy- 
self to them, nor serve them; for I Jehovah 
thy God am a jealous* God, visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the sons, to the third and 

f 2 
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ion nvjn \s:wb oym Vjn awber 

hcscd uose lesonai r^boim uol sholoshim 

: vnvD ’no»to 'ans 1 ? o^s 1 ? 

metzuthi uteshomeri lcaebi lealepim 

THIRD COMMANDMENT. 

s 1 ? ^ sib6 thVs mm oar ns sa*n s 1 ? 

la cki lishua Aleic I cue shcm ath tesn la 

: sit^ vzv ns s^ 1 n^s ns mm npn 

lcshua shcmu ath isa ashcr ath Icuc ineke 


FOURTH COMMANDMENT. 

ru m lanp} natyn or ns mar 

gcscth lekodcshu es«b«th ium ath zccur 

dvi inas^D bb nw iajm d'o** 

uium molact/c col uosith tobcd imim 

*?a nvyn *b ynba mm 1 ? naty y'n&n 

col tose la Aleic Icleue soboth eshebioi 

inasi *naj/ inai -pai nns nas*?D 

uameth^c obedcc ubathcc ubcncc ate mclacke 

naw id ttpw “wk iruarm 

sescth cki bcshoric ashcr ugcrcc ubemcrthcc 
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fourth generation 9 of them that hate me ; but 
exercising mercy to thousands 10 of generations 
of them that love me and keep my command- 
ments. 


THIRD COMMANDMENT. 

Thou slialt not lift up the name 11 of Jehovah 
thy God to a falsehood,* for Jehovah will not 
hold him innocent, d* who shall lift up his name 
to a falsehood. 

FOURTH C OMM A N DM LA T. 

Remember the Day of Rest, to sanctify it :\\] 
Six days sbalt thou labour, and do all thy work; 
but the seventh day is a day of #n/ u in honour 
of§ Jehovah thy God: Thou shalt not do any 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor 
thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, || nor the stranger that is within thy gates ; 

* Or, to a vanity. 

+ i. will treat him as highly criminal. 

J Lilt, to separate and set apart from all others. 

§ Or, appointed by. 

|| i. e . Beasts of labour or burden, camels, asses, mules, 
oxen, horses. 
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pun ntn D'Dwn n» mrp rwjr D'c 

earetz uath eshemim ath Ieue ose imim 

DT»3 MM D3 IBM b 3 mi D\*1 m 

beium uinah bam asher col uath eim ath 

roiwi dv m miT *p3 p bp ^romn 

esabatli ium ath I Sue barac can ol eshebioi 

: wip 

uikadesliuu 

FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 

pans* 1 i pnb -px mi ium m 133 

iarecun lemon amec uath abic ath cabad 

jru thSr mm mrotn bp 

nathan Aleic Ieue aslier eadame ol imic 

: i*7 

lec 

SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 

: nmn xb 

tiratzah la 

SEVKNTll COMMANDMENT. 

: f)*«n k*7 

tenap la 
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for in six days Jehovah made the heavens and 
the earth, the sea, and all that is in them ; and 
rested 13 on the seventh day ; wherefore J ehovah 
blessed’* that as the day of rest, and sanctified it. IS 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 

Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be prolonged upon the land which 
Jehovah thy God giveth thee. 


SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 

Thou shalt not commit murder. 


SEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
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EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 

/ : :ujn 16 

tegcmab la 
NINTH COMMANDMENT. 

: "iptt' ip ijro nym ab 

shaker od beroc tone la 

TENTH COMMANDMENT. 

rwK Tonn ab •jpi rpa innn ah 

asheth tehamoA la roc bith tehamoA la 

nam vr»an inasi Train un 

ucol uhamaru ushuru uamcthu uobadu roc 

: unV itrx 

teroc asher 
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EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 

\ 

Thou shalt not steal. 

NINTH COMMANDMENT. 

Thou shalt not bear 10 false witness against thy 
neighbour . 17 


TENTH COMMANDMENT. 

Thou shalt not covet the house of thy neigh- 
bour ; thou shalt not covet the wife of thy neigh- 
bour, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, 
nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy 
neighbour's. 


Explanatory Notes on the above Passage . 

1 Jehovah — This is the appropriated name or title 
of the true God among the Jews. A more full expla- 
nation of its meaning will be given afterwards. 

2 House of slavery — Lift, the house of slaves, or 
bondmen. 

3 Thou shalt have no strange God, &c. — Strange , 
or alien , expresses more properly the force of the term 

than other, in our translation. The prohibition 
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is, You shall not have in your possession, as objects of 
adoration, any forms or memorials of the gods of the 
^ neighbouring nations devoted to idolatry ; for this 
would be an insult upon my presence, Psal. xvi. 4. 
“ Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after 
“ another god — their drink offerings of blood will I not 
“ offer, nor take up their names into my lips/’ 

It ought to have been translated, “ Their sorrows 
“ shall be multiplied who hasten to adopt strange gods 
" — I will present no drink offerings of blood to them, 
“ nor will I lift up their names upon my lips.” — To 
lift up the name of a god, is an idiomatic phrase in 
Hebrew, to signify an act of solemn religious worship, 
addressed to the Deity, by calling his name. The 
inspired author means, " I will offer no part of reli- 
“ gious service to such alien gods,” For, as he adds, in 
ver. 5, “ Jehovah is the portion of mine inheritance, 
iC and of my cup.” 

4 Carved representation — properly signifies any 
figure carved with a graving tool. It chiefly expresses 
figures in wood or stone, of which materials the earliest 
idols were made. It was late before molten images 
were introduced, or such as were made of metal liqui- 
fied by fire, and cast into moulds, 

5 In heaven above — That is, any representation of 
any of the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon or stars, 
the clouds, or perhaps the fowls of the air, which last 
word is frequently named the heaven, in Hebrew 
Scripture. 

6 In the earth below — Representation of any of the 
animals upon the earth, of any kind or quality. 
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7 In the waters under or below the earth — Represen- 
tation of any fishes, or aquatic animals. 

8 Jealous God — L e . An avenging God, particularly 
ready to punish this sin of idol worship, which, among 
ancient nations, was the parent bf every abomination, 
and is still in many places of the earth, the source of 
much evil and moral depravity. This is evident from 
the history of the Old Testament respecting the worship 
of Moloch, Baalpeor, the Golden Calf, and the Calves 
at Dan and Bethel. Recollect also the impure rites 
practised among the Greeks and Romans, and the 
human sacrifices which take place among many savage 
nations. 

9 To the third and fourth generation — To the third 
and fourth in the line of descent. 

10 Mercy to thousands — Mercy to the thousandth 
generation, in the line of descent. What an amiable 
view of the Divine goodness ! How beautifully does 
mercy rejoice over judgment! 

11 Thou shalt not lift up the name — See note 3. 
According to our English translation, “ Thou shalt not 
“ take the name of the Lord thy God in vain,” the 
Interpreters seem to have restricted the meaning to 
a prohibition of what is called profane swearing in 
common conversation, which no doubt is very blame- 
able and offensive to all pious persons. Though the 
precept may imply this, yet the opinion of the best 
commentators is preferable, That this commandment 
properly contains a solemn prohibition of perjury, or 
swearing a false oath, i. e . asserting a falsehood in the 
name of the God of truth, the Guardian of innocence, 
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the Avenger of wickedness. Another meaning may 
be, a prohibition against applying the name of the 
true God, or ascribing his honours, to a vanity, L e. an 
idol, which, as the Apostle Paul says, is nothing in the 
world. The common title given in Scripture to the 
heathen gods is vanities , things of nought, neither 
objects of fear nor of trust, whose power needs not to 
be dreaded, and whose favour is of no avail. 

12 Rest in honour of Jehovah — I think this trans- 
lation exhibits a juster meaning than the common one, 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. — The preposition 
*7 le is often used to express in honour of or by appoint- 
ment of and more clearly points out the great design 
of the institution of the Sabbath, as a periodical rest 
for man and beast, and a proper allotment of time for 
rational beings to meditate upon God, and recollect 
with sentiments of true devotion, his power, wisdom, 
and goodness, so conspicuously displayed in the 
creation and preservation of the universe. 

13 Rested — i. e. Ceased from creation. By this term 
the completion of the work is represented ; conveying, 
however, no intimation of weariness and fatigue in the * 
Deity, as if retiring into the repose of Epicurus’s gods. 
According to th6 language and doctrine of Scripture, 
the Creator continues to be the preserver of the uni- 
verse, and never suspends his parental care. Our 
Saviour, vindicating his own conduct in performing 
miraculous cures on the Sabbath, corrects the supersti- 
tious notions of the Jews with respect to the rest of 
that day. John v. 17. “ Jesus answered them. My 
“ Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” See Dr. 
Clarke’s excellent paraphrase on the passage. 
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14 Blessed the seventh day — Appointed it for a bles- 
sing and relief to mankind. 

15 Sanctified it — Distinguished it from all other days 
— set it specially apart for rest and devotion. 

16 Bear false witness — The original word here ren- 
dered to bear , properly signifies to answer , to make 
a reply or return to some question ; and the precept 
certainly means to enjoin the greatest tenderness with 
respect to our neighbour’s character, and to prohibit 
every degree of calumny and false accusation. 

17 Thy neighbour — The original word used here, 
and in the following precept, the fifteenth Psalm, and 
many other passages of Scripture, properly means 
any of our fellow creatures , who, by this term, are all 
recommended to us as common friends . It is generally 
rendered by words that imply contiguity of situation 
or dwelling, ir\vnTtov> proximuSy socius , neighbour, 
companion, one in whom we either are or ought to be 
interested. Cain had no just sense of this relation, 
when he said, Am I rny brother’s keeper? And the 
Jewish teacher, conversing with our Saviour in the 
tenth chapter of Luke, had very little knowledge of 
the law, or of his profession, when he asked the ques- 
tion, Who is my neighbour? 
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2 'bo/D 

nstwi bx win '33 » 

: "p 1 ? un *»mvai 
n^n roaan u pd' -px '3 * 

: *|^ IS'DV Dl^Bn 
■pip Vx hexi ion 3 
■piruTJ by o-wp 
: *p I ? m“7 by D3ro 
31D *73111 |n xvm * 

: dixi D'n* 7 X w 
13*7 *733 mm *?x nD 3 3 

: \ywn bx ^wa *7X1 

inm T'3 - n *733 « 

: fnmx up' *om 

“prjo D3n 'nn *?x 7 
: yin iwi mm nx xm 
“pi^ vin mxa-i » 

: Tmosj^ iptn 
-pilD niJT-JW 133 9 
: -jhx , Drr‘73 mewim 
ynw I'DDX 1X*7D1 10 
: ims' tumm 
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v PROVERBS III. 

1 My son, forget not my law, 

and let thine heart keep my commandments : 

2 For length of days, and years of life, 
and peace shall they add to thee. 

3 Let not compassion and truth forsake thee ; 
bind them around thy neck ; 

engrave them upon the tablet of thine heart. 

4 So shalt thou find favour and prosperity 
in the sight of God and man. 

5 Confide in Jehovah with all thine heart, 
and lean not on thine own understanding. 

6 In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall make thy paths straight. 

7 Be not wise in thine own eyes ; 
fear Jehovah, and depart from evil. 

8 It shall be healing to thy flesh,* 
and marrow to thy bones. 

9 Honour Jehovah from thy substance, 
and from the best part of all thy crop : 

10 So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 

and thy presses shall overflow with new wine. 

* LXX. txtris ttTTctt rat GvfJrOtTi att* The reading in their 
copy was probably lebashcrec, instead of 

lesharec. 
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oxarr^K '22 mm noia n 
: inna'ina ppn *?xi 
maY» mm anm ntw* nx '2 »* 
: mrp p - nx axai 
naan xva dix •ntt'x » 
: mian p^ dixi 
spa -ihdb mnD aia **3 »* 
: nnxian p-inai 
o’waa mn mp 15 
: naiw* x 1 ? T^an-^ai 

rma'a □'a' 1 tix >« 
: Toai -ltyj/ rbxBtaa 
q lira 'am mam » 7 
: mravo Vai 

na mpmafr jot a«n yp « 
: enema maam 
px nm naana mm >» 
: rmara e»a» 131a 
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1 1 My son. despise not the correction of Jeho\ ah ; 
non l\ \ be weary of his reproof. 

12 For wliom Jehovah loves lie reproveth ; 
and correcteth the son whom lie favouretb.'* 

LS Happy is the man that findoth wisdom, 

and the man that getteth hold of knowledge : 

14 For her merchandize is better than the mer- 

chandize of silver, 
and her produce than fine gold. 

15 She is more valuable than pearls ; 

and all the objects of thy delight cannot bo 
compared unto her. 

I(J Length of days is in her right hand ; 
in her left, riches and honour, 

17 Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths, peace. 

18 She is a tree of life to them that lay hold 

upon her ; 

and they that keep her fast are blessed. 

19 Jehovah, by wisdom, founded the earth ; 
establishing the heavens by understanding. 


* This is according to the translation ot the* Seventy, as 
quoted by the Apostle, Heb. xii. 0. “Whom the Lord 
lovoth lie chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
“ received?.” — It ought to have been, “ whom he accepted*,” 
or, 44 whom he favoured?.” 

(* 
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wpi: mmnn irunn so 
: 3 to wt o'pncn 
norm n’unn nx:i 21 
: tovb lr^ ba 00 

m>n vnn 22 
: l’mjnj 1 ? ]m 
73m noo 3 -[ 3 n m 23 
: *ynn n 3 i 1 vn 

nnan n 3 rntwi on 24 
: in:jy na-u/i rnori 
DNno nroo mvi 3 s; *5 
: Kan o oycn mtwoi 

l3D33 fT'.T m,T o *0 
: na3o i3jn noon 
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20 By his knowledge the deeps are broken up,* 
and the skies drop dew. 

21 Keep sound wisdom and discretion, 

my son, let them not depart from thy view. 

22 For they shall he life to thy soul, 
and ornament to thy neck. 

23 Then shalt thou walk thy way in confidence, 
and thv f ot shall not stumnle. 

24 If thou liest down thou shHt not be afraid; 
yea, thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall 

be sweet. 

25 Thou shalt not be dismayed at sudden terror, 
nor at the desolation f the wicked when it 

eometli. 

2(> For Jehovah shall be on thy way, 4 t 

and shall keep thy foot from every snare. 


* See (leiiesis vil. 11. 

t IAX. o yxf Rl pios SuTOU £7 Ti TiXCTUV (iiUl/ £T«. Pro) )«i ills 
they im*4 lit read intoon bcuusleU’c, in via / ua , on thv 
wavs winch makes tlie seme much inoie coherent than the 
leading of the ronimon copies, ^ u 3 3 beckest-W, in 
(iduria tna , thy confidence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Nature atul (rent us of Hebrew Oram mar. 

THE Terms of Grammar, in Hebrew, and 
the other eastern Languages, are very different 
from those of Greek and Latin Grammar, which 
the common course of education renders so fa- 
miliar as to supersede the necessity of a part icular 
explanation. 

That nice attention to *he changes of termina- 
tion, so requisite in acquiring the knowledge of 
other ancient languages, has here no existence. 
We descend from Words to their Elements; and 
the accurate knowledge of letiers is the prin- 
cipal part of Hebrew Grammar. 

Its flexion nearly approaches that of the mo- 
dern languages, particularly the English. The 
relations and dependencies of nouns are not dis- 
tinguished by Terminations, or Cases, but by 
Particles or Prepositions prefixed. The Persons, 
Moods, or Tenses of Verbs, are not marked by 
the changes of their last syllables, but by means 
of letters of a particular order, which sometimes 
appear in the middle, sometimes in the beginning, 
and sometimes in the end of the original word. 
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For the full understanding of this circumstance, 
it is necessary to attend to the following distinc- 
tion. 

All the letters of the alphabet are divided into 
two classes. # They arc either Radical ox Servile. 

The first constitute primitive or original words, 
which by a significant metaphor, are called roots, 
: 

The seconjl constitute derivatives, or branches 
from these roots, and are employed in all the dif- 
ferent flcxioijp. 

The Roots are generally verbs, and consist 
commonly of three , sometimes of two, rarely 
of four letters. 

All the twenty-two letters of the alphabet may 
be radicals, i. e. primitive words may consist of 
any of these letters ; but eleven letters properly 
claim this title, because they never can be serviles. 

The Serviles are the other eleven letters, by 
means of which the whole business of Flexion, 
Derivation, Numbers, Genders, Persons, and 
Tenses is accomplished. 

Even these letters are somewhat limited in 
their servile power ; for only t\vo of them, viz. 
T and can be inserted or ingrafted between ra- 
dical hitters, the others must either he prefixed 
or postfixed to the root. 
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The Eleven Radicals. The Eleven Serviles. 



It is remarkable that the alphabet should be 
equally divided between these two kinds of 
letters. 

Few words have more than ten letters. Those 
which consist of tj^rft number are not many. A 
great numbei^BffEisists of three or four. But, of 
whatever letters any word consists, it must at 
least contain one of a radical character. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of Nouns Substantive . 

NOUNS have only two Genders, masculine 
and feminine. Their cases are not distinguished 
by terminations, but by letters or prepositions 
prefixed, as in English. 

The common signs of the cases are. 

Of the 

Gen. and Dat. 

Accusative 


Ablative 

to or ]to From. 

The letter H is the definite article often placed 
before nouns, answering the same purpose as the 
Greek article o, u\ to, or The , in English. 


b signifying, to , for, in 
honour of, made by. 

JIN Which seldom admits of 
translation into English 
after an active verb. 
When prefixed to a per- 
son, it commonly signi- 
fies With. 

To ) After verbs of 
by Upon C motion. 

2 In, by. 
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Declension of Novas Substantia'. 

The Declensions are two : 

1 Of masculines, which form their plural by 
adding D 1 ’ to the singular. 

2 Of feminines, which form the plural by 
adding ]T to the singular. 


Of Nouns Masculine. 
Masculine nouns are. 

Names of Men 
Of offices belonging to men 


Tin David 
"[So A king 
EE1© A judge 
pETD Pisehon 
7B"0 Carmel 
I ’HXf An Hebrew 
p’O Nisan. 

Or they are known by their terminating in 
a radical letter, or in , Q “ : 

"lin A word 

An afflicted man 
OYHD A ransom, redemption. 

This rule is not universal. 


Of rivers 
Of mountains 
Of nations 
Of months 


Feminines. 

Names of women Rachel 

Offices belonging to women A midwife 

Countries or provinces □'H20 Egypt 

Cities WT Jericho. 
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Or they are known by their terminations, far 
tlie greater part of feminine nouns ending* either 
in H or n. 

PRFN A woman . 
npbfl A part or portion 
rnin Law, doctrine 
rroan Wisdom 
ffIDJ Sulphur 

mM Lid of a chest, a cover. 

Yet mo Death , is masculine, and there are 
many other exceptions. 

Example of a Masculine Hebrew Noun , with its 

Prepositions , or Signs of Cases prefixed. 

♦ 

Singular. Plural. 

Nona. a king Kings 

G. D. of, to, for a king □'OVD*? 

Acc. “y*7n n« a king O’oVe n« 

Voc. . O king D^D 

Abl. -jVm in a king O'obcn 

"[VnE from a king tTO^aD 

Sometimes the vocative has n before it, as 
2VNH O enemy. The signs of the cases are 
conjoined with the noun, as if they were a part 
of it, which is very apt to perplex the learner, 
as he must strip the noun of these signs, before 
its primitive form can appear. 
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Instances of this in our own language would 
seem very uncouth : A man, theman, toaman, 
withaman, fromthekings, intheday. 

The conjunction *1 and, also the comparative 
letter D signifying as, like to, and the article H 
the, are prefixed to nouns, in the same maimer 
as if they were a part of these nouns. 

O'Hin "IQD A book and words 
0^3*1 “fa A king and nations 
Y#3 As a tree 
ITHN3 Like a lion 
mamn The sun 
Y"\Sin The earth. 


All the servile letters used as prefixes to nouns, 
are comprehended in the memorial 1^31 frma. 


Examples to be declined as above. 


"1DD A book 
tCN A man 
W13N A man 
"it' A prince 
An inn 
Tl A kid 


llV A heart 
pUJ A neighbour 
A sluggard 
"W3 A boy 
pD A shield 
"0T» A forest 
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Declension of Nouns Feminine . 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Norn. lin A sword 

rrann Swords 

G. D. mrn 

mninb 

Ace. mn pn 

nmn rw 

Voc. mn 

mmn 

A hi. aim 

mmrQ 

mra 

mnrro 

Feminines winch end in 

H or P in the sin- 

gular, change these letters 

into PI in tlic plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

roStt A queen 

rvoSft Queens 

rniOV A crown 

nntfly Crowns 

nma A lamb 

rwiS Lambs 

rroby A virgin 

Virgins 

r\ybp72 An engraving. 

mi’VpQ Engravings. 


Sometimes P feminine of the singular is 
changed into P, and a plural masculine termi- 
nation is added, as, nutt? a year, tiro 

years , and JTCtl 0 years , are also in use). 

Some masculine nouns form their plurals alter 
the manner of feminines, as, 
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Singular. 

IS A father 
A treasure 
DU? A name 
N22 An army. 


Plural. 

miH Fathers 
mianM Treasures 
mDW Names 

Armies, hosts. 


On the other hand, some feminines form their 
plurals as masculines, by changing H into 

Singular. Plural. 

rb'O A word ubn Words 

An oak D^N Oaks 

rOT A dove D\JY» Doves 

H2MO A fig-tree Fig-trees. 


Some nouns have both a masculine and femi- 
nine termination in the plural. 

Singular. Plural. 

“ttrr A court D'nsn and rmsn Courts 
A palace. and ffbyn Palaces. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of Adjectives and Participles. 


THE singular feminine of adjectives generally 
terminates in rt, the plural masculine always in 
O' 1 , the feminine in m. 

The singular feminine of participles terminates 
either in n or fl, the plural in m. 

The prefixes of the substantive, or its signs of 
case, are not repeated before the adjective. 

p'HS “jS'oS to a just king, 
not jTHsk 


justus 
llp'-RS justa 
□''p'Hit justi 
mp^2 justa: 


IpID 

m,7lB 

mpiD 

a'Hp"© 

rrnpiD 


Visitans vir 

Visitans femina 

Visitantes viri 
Visitantes femina*. 


Adjectives and Participles are often used as 
substantives, particularly the participles present 
of active verbs, expressing not only act, but 
habit or practice. 
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Custodians for custos He that kcepcth, 

or, a keeper. 

Scribens for scriptor "IBID He that writes, 

or, a w riter, 

Pascens for pastor HJH He that feeds, 

or, a sheplierd. 

When used in this sense, they have very often 
the definite article ft before them. 

He that teaches, or, the teacher. 
Tnn He that brings into subjection. 
The subduer. 

■'tE'llPn He that kcepcth Israel. The 
keeper of Israel. 

The adjective commonly, and the participle 
often, are placed after the substantive. 

HVJ Cttf Vir bonus. 

DDn p Filius sapiens, 
nine Up Sepulchrum apertum. 
Homines impii. 

niTtJ? Femina derelicta. 

HOlty fYltiTN Femina’ derelict®. 

A singular adjective is sometimes joined to 
a plural substantive. 

p”H2 Diijustus. 

n\Pp ’’inN TQ In manum Dominorum duri. 
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Sometimes a plural adjective has a singular 
substantive. 

tTW A thousand man. Mitte homo. 

Hi® Twenty year. Viginti annus. 

Sometimes, hut very rarely, the adjective has 
a feminine termination when the substantive is 
masculine. 

rvnrran rthx) Swift feet 

Lapides magiue, Jar magni 
QT3? Lofty eyes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Comparison of Adjectives. 

THE comparison of adjectives is very simple, 
and is commonly performed by adverbs or pro- 
positions ; sometimes by a repetition of the ad- 
jective. 

The degrees of comparison are expressed by 
“ini' 1 more, and most, renj much. The 

first precedes, the other follows the adjective, 
p^Ti "UTP more just, 1NO p'Ti most just. 

Sometimes, to exaggerate or enforce, these 
adverbs are doubled, ~\CiV “in'” 1 , tne "TMO. 

Comparison is frequently denoted by the pie- 
position p or a, while the adjective continues in 
the positive degree. 

: o^aae naan nans 

Bona est sapientia pra; margaritis. 

: inna epDD tddi pmo jhq 

Better is my fruit than gold, even than fine gold, 

and my revenue than chosen silver. 
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Tjr "toi^d irrna Wien 

Better is the man slow to anger than the strong ; 
And he who hath rule in his spirit than the taker 
of a city. 

The superlative degree is expressed by a repe- 
tition of the positive. 

lit* Good, good. 
biz Great, great. 

Ardor of sentiment naturally forces repetition. 

: VO VO D'ftt&ON 
O Absalom ! my son ! my son ! 

: n'nrm va vn 

My bowels ! my bowels ! I am pained.* 


* The repetition in the following lines is beautiful : — 

Ex illo, Cory don 9 Cory don est, tempore, nobis. 

Virg. Eclog. vii. 

TV, duleis conjux, te solo in littore, secum 
TV, veniente die, te 9 decedente canebat. 

Virg. Georg . lib. iv. 

Mty me, adsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrmn, 

O Rutuli. Me a fraus omnis. 

Virg. JEneid. lib. ix. 
. Non ilia virum, non ilia pericli. 

Ibid. lib. ix. 


Telor unique memor. 


H 
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Order of succession, or continuance, is ex- 
/ pressed by repetition of persons, number, or divi- 
sion of time. 

Man by man iT’M ffi'N Man, man 

By pairs, two and two D'CttJ Two, two 
Every day, or day by day DV DV Day, day. 

If the conjunction T intervene, opposition or 
diversity is meant. 

: rav abm aba 

In a heart and in a heart they speak, i. e. They 
speak with duplicity of heart. 

: naapi nbrn pai -poa ib n\T «b 

There shall not be to thee in thy bag a stone and 
a stone, a great and a small, i. c. Thou shalt 
not have different weights. 

: natopi nbn: nant fmaa *fb .tit ab 

There shall not be to thee in thy house an ephuh 
and an cphah, a great and a small, i. e. Thou 
shalt not have different measures. 

Instead of IWO very, the proposition 1 is pre- 
fixed to a noun collective, or to a plural. 

QJQ O^SD Brutish among the people. The 
most brutish of the people. 
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% OnSKl The treacherous among men; 

or, The most treacherous of men.* 

The other methods of comparison, or of ex- 
pressing the superlative degree, will be explained 
in the next chapter* 


* The expressions, Sanctae Deorum, Virg . 

hoc Qsxuv, Homer . 

ot fjiccrouoi tcjv avOpwmov, 

Lucian . Dial. Mart. Dial. 3. 
3bear some resemblance to tins construction. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Of Nouns in Government or Construction.* 

WHEN two substantives, different in their 
significations, follow one another, the first of 
them is said to be in government or construction, 
and commonly suffers a change of termination. 
The second, which, in Greek or Latin, is the 
word governed, suffers no change, though it is 
to be considered as in the genitive, and is to be 
translated with the sign of that case. W ere 
I allowed to coin a new term, I would call it the 
Genitive of Position. 

As this is the only change which Hebrew 
nouns undergo, excepting that expressive of the 
plural number, it requires a particular expla- 
nation. 

Nouns standing alone, or considered by them- 
selves as independent of other words, are, by 
Hebrew grammarians, said to be in statu abso- 

* Though the subject of this chapter properly belongs to 
Syntax, it was necessary to introduce it here, not only on 
account of the change which construction produces in nouns, 
but because this change occurs in almost every senteucc of 
the language. 
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Into ; but, when these nouns are placed before 
substantives, which differ from them in signifi- 
cation, they are said to be in statu regiminis 
sive constructo. 

All words whatever may be considered either as 
absolute or appropriated, as in a general or par- 
ticular state. Thus, for instance. 

The vrords. Kings , Ships, House, Laic, 
Fishes, standing alone, are in statu ahsoluto. 
They belong, so to speak, to nothing. But, 
when I say, Kings of the earth. Kings of Israel, 
Ships of war. House of God, Law of the Lord, 
Fishes of the sea, Fishes of the river, I take 
these words out of their absolute state, and put 
them in a restricted or appropriated state. A 
change is made upon them, but none upon the 
words that follow them. This change is therefore 
very naturally, and even philosophically, marked 
in Hebrew by a change of the terminations of 
the words so restricted. They are in statu regi- 
minis sive constructo, or perhaps, more properly, 
restricto. 

Sometimes the word in regimen suffers no 
change. When this is the case, its regimen is 
known only by juxta position : for the rule is 
universal and invariable, that the word in statu 
regiminis is always placed immediately before the 
word, which is to be translated as in the genitive. 
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The changes made upon words, when placed 
l in statu regiminis, are principally these, 

1. 0 final, in masculine plurals, is expunged, 
which makes them terminate in *» 

2. n, the mark of the feminine singular, is 
changed into H, while m of the plural remains 
unchanged. 

Attention to the following examples will render 
this peculiarity of Hebrew Syntax perfectly fa 
miliar. 


Nouns in their absolute state. 

Kings 
nviN Ships 
IYQ A house 
rrnn Law 
0^1 Fishes. 

The same Nouns in Regimen, with their Ge- 
nitives of Position immediately after them. 

"oSa Kings of the earth 
Kings of Israel 
rranVa nV2N Ships of war 

TVl The house of God 
mrr mill The law of Jehovah 
□VT ’’Jl Fishes of the sea 
"in:n 'Ol Fishes of the rive). 
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•' It will be of great advantage to the learner, if 
ho frequently read the following examples of 
nouns in regimen with their subsequent genitives, 
and endeavour to commit them to memory. 

v 

"Y1D21 Fowl of heaven 
1DTO The instruction of wisdom 
O^NDPT "pi The way of sinners 
pN '’DSN The bounds of the earth 
TQ tOlttJ A rod or sceptre of iron 
pT2 TQt Sacrifices of righteousness 
»*n mw The way of life 
PHt The lips of a strange woman 

f\DN A witness of truth 
riTO ■'Dm The ways of death 

IMftO The seat of the moehevs 
itr* T he path of uprightness 

OVr^NPT v6n The God of gods 
D^D '’jy’BH Streams of water 

">53 ‘Ol The sons of the stranger 
DIN )1 A son of man 
mm jmrt The arm of Jehovah 
DV3 * I 3^D Canals of water 
D'ntrn mi The generation of the upright 
HIND The desire of the wicked 
mi The house of God 
D 1 ^ mi^DD Kingdoms of the nations 
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The host of the war or of the 
battle 

Dtana we The gates of the nobles 
3N£H The tents of the wicked 

mo© The days of heaven 

onn *HfcHQ The foundations of the hills 
mm DNT 1 The fear of Jehovah 
pN ’’EDO Judges of the earth 
IDDtUO HQ'TO The paths of judgment. 

Participles and adjectives are frequently placed 
in the state of Regimen , and by that moans they 
are connected with the substantives which follow 
them. 

Examples. 

mm NT 1 One that feareth the Lord, i. e. 

A fearer of the Lord 
"VO '’TV They that go down to the pit 
The goers down of the pit 
-p-T Those that pass by 

The passengers of the way 
ion Void of heart 

Destitute of understanding or cou- 
rage 

rm Having a humble spirit 

Humble of spirit 
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\ 213 'nan Liars 

Speakers of falsehood 
mrfitU N?2t3 Having unclean lips 
Unclean of lips 
2*7 Upright in heart 

Upright of heart 

pM They that work iniquity 

Doers of iniquity 

''IW' Those who dwell in the extreme 
parts 

The inhabitants of the extremities. 

Both energy and elegance are happily con- 
joined in the following expressions : 

D'OT HPN A bloody man 
A man of blood 
pt2*7 ICN A talkative man 
A man of tongue 
tff'B ’’fQ Clay-built houses 
Houses of clay 
22*7 Courageous men 

Men of heart 
ffDnn ttW A violent man 

A man of violence 
2DDD “TVS Few 

Men of number, that can easily be 

counted 
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“HID *’XTD My privy counsellors, or 
My intimate friends 
The men of my secret. 

tfoup tim As those long dead 
As the dead of ages 

nrnon ^22 Those that are near death, or con- 
demned to die 
Sons of death 

O'QJtyn on 1 ? Bread acquired with much pain 
and anxiety 
The bread of sorrows. 

Sometimes the Status re giminis is employed to 
soften the sound, or to vary the expression ; when 
the following word is not the genitive of position, 
but is governed by a preposition. 12 "’Din they 
who trust in him, for 12 □''Din 

When a substantive is in statu regiminis, and 
suffers a change on that account, the corres- 
ponding adjective suffers no change, but con- 
tinues as if the constructed substantive were in 
the absolute state. 

: DiTvan ^22 own mv too d^hj 

Great are the works of Jehovah, sought out by 
all that delight in them. 

Where □ , '*?1TI great, and □’’ffilll sought out, 
are in the absolute state, though worts. 
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thq substantive each of them agrees with, is in 
statu regiminis. 

It was necessary to explain the state of regimen, 
in order to illustrate the propriety of the following 
forms of comparison. 

To express the greatest or the highest quality, 
the noun is sometimes repeated, appearing first 
in the state of regimen, and then in the genitive 
of position. 


D^OOn ’’DC? The highest heavens 

The heavens of heavens 
Q''ttHp BHp The most holy place 
The holy of holies 

□TOn TO The most excellent song 
The song of songs 
Complete vanity 
Vanity of vanities. 


A very high degree is expressed by joining 
two words nearly synonymous, the first being in 
statu regiminis. 

DfTOO My chief joy 

Lcetitia gaudii mei 
tTtD Deep clay 
Lutum cant 
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To express the superlative degree, the name 
of God is very often subjoined to words in statu 
regiminis, nS«, D'r&N God. 

Vt* ■’HM Cedars of God, i. e. 

The loftiest cedars 
’’“nn The mountains of God 
The highest mountains 

nSo jSo The river of God, full of 

waters.* 


* An elegant expression to denote rain. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of Pronouns. 

THE detached Personal Pronouns are these. 

Singular. 

*02N or “W I 

nn« Thou M. 

■’J-lM nM Thou F. 

NVT He 
ntt She 
Plural. 

TIN 13TO ISTOM We 

nnw Ye M. 
pN Ye F. 
rron on They M. 

H2H P They F. 

The signs of the cases are thus prefixed. 
Singular. 

Nom. *02N '2N I 

G. D. 'h Of, to, for me* 

Acc. 'nw Me 

Abl. "’2 In me 

’’200 From me. 

* Has been improperly reckoned the genitive, it is 
compounded of { (f for the relative, and the sigu of 
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Nora. 
G. D. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nora. 
G. D. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nora. 
G. I). 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nora. 
G. D. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Plural. 

13H3 13TON We 

xb Of, to, for us 
Us 

132 In us 
1300 From us. 

Singular. 
nn« Thou M. 

Of, to, for thee 
“fniN Thee 
“p In thee 
*700 From thee 

Plural. 

onN You, ye 
03 S Of, to, for you 
DDriN You 
0D2 In you 
0300 From you. 

Singular. 
r\« Thou F. 

"fb Of, to, for thee 
THIN Thee 
"J 2 In thee 
“700 From thee 


the dative, and is equivalent to Quod e$t mihi , 'bur na 
Domus Qua • est mihi , Mea domus , Downs mci . 
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Plural. 

Nom. 

!"OriN piN Ye, you F. 

G. D. 

pV Of, to, for you 

Acc. 

pHN You 

Abl. 

pi In you 


pOO From you 


Singular. 

Nom. 

NIPT He 

G. D. 

1*? Of, to, for him 

Acc. 

imN Ilim 

Abl. 

12 In him 


1200 From him 
Plural. 


Nom. 

non or on They M. 

G. D. 

loV OPlS Of, to, for them 

Acc. 

DJT11N Them 

Abl. 

0H2 In them 


OHO From them 


Singular. 

Nom. 

N'T! She 

G. D. 

nV Of, to, for her 

Acc. 

nniN Her 

Abl. 

rQ In her 


H200 From her. 
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Plural. 

Norn. n:n p They F. 

G. D. pS Of, to, for them 

Acc. pm« Them 

Abl. pi In them 

pD From them 

The accusatives of the personal pronouns have 
frequently the particles b& and by before them, 
or with a Yod, 'hy Thus, to thee, 

I^Sy upon or against iis. 

The ablatives have often before them Dy signi- 
fying with, as, ’’Ey with me, “py with thee. 
Sometimes also O is prefixed to Dy making a 
compound preposition, as “pyD from with thee, 
ISEyD from with ns. 

In these pronouns, it is easy to distinguish the 
radical part to which the signs of cases are pre- 
fixed. This radical part constitutes the affixes 
mentioned in the next chapter. 

The other pronouns are, 
m Hie, is, iste 
HNt F. Haec Sing. 

It Hie et Haec 
or PL Illi, illas, ilia 

Indecl. Qui,quae,quod.Sing.etPl. 
'O Quis ? 
nn Quid ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

Concerning the Affixes . 

THE Affixes, or, as they are sometimes called, 
the Suffixes, are the personal pronouns subjoined 
to nouns and verbs. When subjoined to nouns, 
they may be called Possessive Affixes, when to 
verbs. Verbal Affixes. 


Possessive Affixes. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

My 

12 Our 

*7 Thy M. 

D 3 Your M. 

•7 Thy F. 

p Your F. 

m 1 His 

in □ DH Their M. 

n Her 

p ) Their F. 

Verbal Affixes . 

Singular. 

Plural. 

•>2 Me 

12 Us 

TO “J Thee M. 

DD You M. 

^ 'f Thee F. 

p You F. 

12 Him 

in n nn Them M. 

n TO Her 

p Them F. 
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These affixes are joined to nouns, verbs, par- 
ticiples, and prepositions, which is the reason 
why a great number of words in this language 
have the same termination. 

Feminine nouns ending in n change n into H 
before they assume the affixes, and insert ^ after 
the plural feminine termination m, seemingly to 
soften the sound. 

D of the plural masculine termination is ex- 
pelled by the affixes, and when ' my, is affixed 
to the plural, after □ is expelled, the ** of the 
plural also loses its place, to prevent the hiatus 
of two Yods ; in which case the singular and 
plural coincide, and are distinguishable only by 
the sense, or by other words in the sentence. 

There is very little difference betwixt the pos- 
sessive and the verbal affixes. 


My 

After verbs, is 

His 

After verbs 
Belonging to her 
After verbs 


'3 Me, to me 

in i 

in 12 Him 

n 

n n: Her personally. 


□3 Masc. and p Fern, are subjoined both to 
nouns and verbs ; only, after the first, they sig- 
nify your, after the last, you. 
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“ID, both as a possessive and a verbal affix, is 
mostly used in poetic compositions, for OH or d 
theirs, them. 

I shall here give an example of a masculine and 
feminine noun, singular and plural, with the 
possessive affixes; reserving examples of the 
verbal affixes till the verb be explained. 

*^ED A book M. 

V "IED My book 
“•“HOD for V 'IED My books 
WED Our book 
“WHED Our books. 

Thy book 
“pIDD Thy books 
DE1BD Your book M. 
p“lED Your book F. 

DE''"lED Your books M. 
p“nBD Your books F. 

TIED His book 
VIED Ilis books 
*1D“1ED or DIED Their book M. 

DiTHED Their books M. 
mBD Her book 
rP"lED Her books 
pBD Their book F. 
pmBD Their books F. 

i 2 * 
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nrnn A reproach F. 

' , r\Sin My reproach 
''mein My reproaches 
Our reproach 
WWlDin Our reproaches. 

“JilDin Thy reproach 
“pm$nn Thy reproaches 
DBfiSnn Your reproach M. 
pfffinn Your reproach F. 
M'mEnn Your reproaches M. 

| pTlIEnn Your reproaches F. 

nrs-in His reproach 
vnwnn His reproaches 
TO or anonn Their reproach M. 

TO or ommsnn Their reproaches M. 
PlrtTin Her reproach 
rrmonn Her reproaches 

Their reproach F. 
pnrnerin Their reproaches F. 

father, HN brother, and DH father-in- 
law, assume 11 before the affixes, as, “pHN thy 
father , TPIN his brother, ilTOn her father-in- 
law. 

HD a month, changes tl into before the af- 
fixes, as, ‘pB thy mouth, VD his mouth. 
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For the benefit of the learner, a table of 
nouns, with their prefixes and affixes, is sub- 
joined. 
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Nouns alone. 

Anointed 

T n Middle, midst 
1TD A house 
A heart 

nFOm Reproof, admonition 
nrm Hidden things 
3 ?Vd A rock 
A foot 

pOI The right hand 
DT©3 Youth 
yy A tree 
1DN A word 
-TPJD Fear 
DID A name 
2T0 A path 
TQ5 Glory 
yttS Transgression 
Tr Life 
Anger 

Righteousness 

DDp A bow 
A head 
God 

D^D Faces 
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The same Nouns ivith their Affixes and Prefixes. 

•HTtED His anointed Aff. 

'USiro In the midst of us Pref. aff. 

WQ Our houses Aff. 

* 71^1 In thy heart Pref. aff. 

’’nrOinS At my reproof Pref. aff. 

Dnrrm And their dark sayings Pref. aff. 
The rock Pref. 

D!T*?A“1 Their feet Aff. 

In her right hand Pref. aff. 
imyi Her youth Aff. 

And as a tree Pref. 

“HON My words Aff. 

DDinD Your fear Aff. 

“JDtt? Thy name Aff. 

From their paths Pref. aff. 

• ' V TQ31 And my glory Pref. aff. 

Qirytt© Their transgressions Aff. 

My life, or lives Aff. 

-JDN1 In thy anger Pref. aff. 

'‘p’TCJD According to my righteousness Pref. 
aff. 

WWpl And his bow Pref. aff. 

TOtTO On his head Pref. aff 
Our God Aff. 

“pDD From thy face Pref. aff. 
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"OT Memorial 
W Salvation 
“>N12 Neck 
py Eye 

*?*7iy Young child 
**P Voice 
SN Father 
TIN Brother 
Dn Father-in-law 
tr»C2 Soul 
Vtt Dew 
TID^ Pillar 
170 House 
®D2 Soul 
HD Mouth 
TOTON Truth 
DY* Day 
pTN Lord 
7712 Enemy 
DY2© Heavens 
7D1D Band 
p7H Hot anger 
ny People 
721N Treasure. 
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Q-^at Their memorial Aff. 

"jnywa. In thy salvation Pref. aff. 
“pNT£ Thy neck Aff. 

“p3^ Thine eyes Aff. 

Thy little ones Aff. 

"jVlp Thy voice Aff. 

To thy father Pref. aff. 

VnN His brother Aff. 

JTJDn Her father-in-law Aff. 

"•©EU*? For my soul Pref. aff. 

And as dew Pref. 
fTTOj? Her pillars Aff. 
trPllI And in his house Pref. aff 
1U7D21 In his soul Pref. aff. 

Y*Q2 In his mouth Pref. aff. 
nnENm And the truth Pref. 

VD' , 2't And in his days Pref. aff 
Our Lord Aff 
“p-fYS Thine enemies Aff. 

*pE© Thy heavens Aff 
IDVmD'fti Their bands Aff. 

irmrai And in his hot anger Pref. aff. 
And to thy people Pref. aff 
VrYnSIMa In his treasures Pref. aff. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

• Of Verbs. 

ALL Verbs pass through the same forms, and 
may be said to have only one conjugation, or 
rather to be indeclinable. 

The radical word remains unvaried, while the 
inflection is carried on by Servile Letters, some 
of which perform their office as abbreviated Pro- 
nouns, prefixed or postfixed to the original word ; 
others as Characters of the different forms, and 
two of them, viz. 1 and >1 as Auxiliaries, inserted 
between the radical letters. 

The various appearances of Verbs, which, in 
common grammars, are distinguished by the 
terms Modes and Voices, are called by the Jewish 
grammarians. Conjugations, and have received 
from them the technical names of Kal, Niphal, 
Hiphil and Hophal, and Hithpahel. 

These names of the conjugations are derived 
from the old theme operatus est, which the 
grammarians employed as the model to represent 
all verbs, pronouncing the middle letter V as 
a strong guttural. 
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SyD Pahhal 
VyD2 Niphal 
^yon Hiphil 
^ycn Hophal 
*?ysnn Hithpahel. 

All these are the third persons singular mascu- 
line of the preterite, in the different conjugations 
which they denominate. 

The word VyD is the Pure Root, unburdened 
with any servile letter, and is, on this account, 
more commonly named bp Kal, i. e. Levis. It 
represents the active voice, or conveys the simple 
affirmation of the verb : 

VyD He wrought. 

Niphal is the passive of Kal, formed by pre- 
fixing 2 to the radical letters : 

*?yD2 He or it was wrought. 

Hiphil, in the active voice, is formed by pre- 
fixing n to the first radical, and inserting ' be- 
twixt the second and the third. It signifies, to 
cause, or command another to perform the action 
of the verb : 

^"yon He caused to work. Operari fecit. 

Hophal is the passive of Hiphil, formed by 
prefixing n to the radical letters, and signifies to 
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be under the influence of the fore-mentioned 
cause. 

Vyon He was caused to work. 

Hithpahel bears a near resemblance to the 
middle voice of the Greeks, is formed by pre- 
fixing nn to the radical letters, and commonly 
signifies to perform the action of the verb to one’s 
self, or to repeat frequently the action. 

Vl’Dm He wrought his own work, or 
wrought frequently. 

The letters prefixed to, or inserted between, 
the radical letters, are named the Characteristics 
of the Conjugations, where they appear. 

2 Characteristic of Niphal 
n and ^ of Hiphil 

n - - of Hophal 

nn - - of Hithpahel. 

These technical terms have obtained such long 
possession in Hebrew grammar, that it would be 
difficult, and perhaps improper, to expel them, or 
to substitute others in their room. 

The chief inconvenience of them is, that they 
represent only the position or situation of the 
letters in the different modes or voices, but give 
no intimation of the meaning conveyed by these 
modes. 
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The following illustration may be found useful, 
{hough the old terms should still be retained. 

Kal may be considered as representing the 
verb in its simple state, and may 
be named. 

The simple form 

Niphal The passive of the simple form 

Iliphil The causal form. 

Hophal The passive of the causal form 
Hithpahel The reflex or frequentative form. 

Example of a Verb, with the Signification of its 
different Forms subjoined. 

Simple form fpD He visited 

Its passive "IpD2 He was visited 

Causal form Tpon He caused another 

to visit 

Its passive IpDH He was caused to 

visit 

Reflex or frequen- 
tative form “TpDnn He visited himself 

He superintended 
his own affairs, 

or, 

He visited frequent- 
ly * 


* The Masorites, by their points, create other two conju- 
gations, which they name Pihhel and Pyhhul. The first, 
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The parts of the verb which require particular 
attention, are Kal, Niphal, and Hiphil. 

The principal tenses are, the past and the 
future. Sometimes the participle present is made 
use of to denote present time ; the substantive 
verb being understood or implied in the personal 
pronoun. 

“TplD ''3N Ego visitans *7jnD ’W Ego operans. 

The substantive verb rrn or mn fuit, is 
seldom introduced as an auxiliary to form com- 
pound tenses with participles, as in Greek and 
Latin, but it often appears by itself. 

4 tT'* is used in the present tense for he is, or it 
is, or they are, and with affixes. EJN is used in 
the same manner ; and sometimes iTITi is found 
in Niphal. 


active, signifying, as they pretend, to perform the action of 
the verb diligently, the other passive, signifying that the 
action of the verb is diligently performed. The letters of 
these conjugations, excepting in their pretended participles, 
are exactly the same with those of Kal, nay, the same with 
each other, only pointed in a different manner. Pihhel had 
Chirek-breve under the first radical, Dagesh-forte in the 
second, and, below it, Tzere. Pyhhal has Kibbutz under 
the first radical, Dagesh-forte under the second, and 
below it, Patach. What egregious trifling ! The noble 
simplicity of ancient Hebrew writers was incompatible with 
such silly distinctions. 
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Hebrew verbs have but three moods : The 
Indicative, Imperative, and Infinitive, which last 
is called, by grammarians, "flpO the fountain, 
from *vi \)fodit. The future is often used for the 
imperative mood, as in the Ten Commandments. 

The subjunctive or optative mood is expressed 
by conjunctions situated before the indicative. 
Sometimes the future supplies the place of both, 
or the infinitive with a prefix. 

Kal, or the simple form, has two participles, 
active and passive. The active, termed Benoni, 
is formed by inserting 1 after the first radical, as 
"tplB visiting. The passive, or Pahul, by in- 
serting T before the last, as *TlpB visited ; but the 
*1 is often expunged in the text, especially in the 
participle active, but may be retained in the pro- 
nunciation. The other conjugations have also 
their participles formed by prefixing O, as T’pBtt* 
in Hiphil, causing to visit ; IpD/iO in Hithpahel, 
visiting his own, or frequently. They are all 
declined as adjectives. 

Yod inserted before the last radical, denotes 
the effect produced by the action of the verb, 
without reference to time, or denotes only con- 
tinuance, or establishment. PUiJD to anoint , n©"IQ 
anointing, rvttL'ft anointed, JTCD established in 
office by anointing. 

* Q in this situation, is denominated Mem prtrformans. 
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Kal, plS to justify, to declare just, free of the 
crime alleged; pTlS justifying, pllS justified, 
an habitually just man. 

All verbs are declined by fragments of the 
personal pronouns, prefixed or postfixed to the 
radical letters. These fragments are postfixed in 
the prater tense of the indicative, and in the 
imperative mood ; prefixed in most of the persons 
of the future tense, though, in some of them, 
they are both prefixed and postfixed. 

It is remarkable that, in the past tense, the 
verb or action is set before the person, as 
Didici ego, learn did I ; where ivh is the root 
or body of the verb To learn, T> is the sign of 
the Person, from ’'.TON or "QN ego. But, in the 
future tense, the verb or root is set after the 
person, as, / wiM learn, where N is ego, 

from ; the former part of the pronoun being 
generally prefixed, and the latter affixed to the 
verb. 

Fragments of Pronouns postfixed in the Indi- 
cative. 

Singular. 

H She 

n Thou M. & F. 

Tt / 


3d Pers. 
2d Pers. 
1st Pers. 
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3d Pcrs. 
2d Pcrs. 
2d Pcrs. 
1st Pcrs. 


Plural. 

1 They 
an Ye M. 
in Ye F. 
■0 We. 


These letters pa'Tin may be called the etimun 
personal postfixes of the preterite. 

In the imperative the postfixes are, 

2d Pers. sing. F. ** 

2d Pers. plur. M. 1 

2d Pers. plur. F. PC with 1 sometimes 

inserted after the middle radical. 


These letters HiV may be called the tune per- 
sonal postfixes of the imperative. 


The prefixed and postfixed pronouns of the 
future are. 

Singular. 

3d Pers. M. 

•» He 

Pref. 

F. 

n She 

Pref. 

2d Pers. M. 

n Thou 

Pref. 

F. 

n Thou 

Pref. and ^ post. 

1st. Pcrs. 

N I. 

Plural. 

Pref. 

3d Pers. M. 

^ Pref. 

1 Post. They 

F. 

n Pref. 

PJ3 Post. They 

2d Pers. M. 

n Pref. 

1 Post. Ye 

F. 

n Pref. 

TO Post. Ye 

1st. Pers. 

3 Pref. 

We. 
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Hence it appears, that the prefixes of the 
future are the letters ltan, and the postfixes 
the letters TOT 1 Iune, the same with the postfixes 
of the imperative formerly mentioned. 

The whole inflection of verbs is carried on by 
the assistance of seven Letters, 

Sometimes ** and n are added, merely to soften 
the sound. When employed for this purpose, 
they are named Paragogical. 

The letters may be substituted for each 

other. ** is often changed into 1, and n into 
N or \* 

n as a prefix or characteristic in verbs, and 
3 characteristic of the passive Niphal, are gene- 
rally superseded by the personal prefixes of the 
future of Niphal and Iliphil. 1 and *• frequently 
undergo the same fate. 

Verbs are Perfect or Defective. Perfect, 
when they retain all their radical letters, through 
every mood and form : Defective, not by wanting 
any part of. the verb, but by rejecting one or 
more radical letters, in some of their parts. 

“TpQ He visited, is a perfect verb ; Ife sat, 
or dwelt, is defective ; because, in the imperative, 
infinitive, and future Kal, it loses radical, and 
is abbreviated. He revealed, in like manner, 

* Kegula . Liter* ejusdem orguni facile inter secommu- 
lantn r. 
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loses in some persons, n final, or has its place 
supplied by *» or 1, into which it is commuted. 

In the language of Jewish grammarians, the 
radical letters are numbered from the theme 
; D first, V second, b third radical. 

Verbs defective in 11 and 3 first radicals, are said 
to be defective in Pe Yod, and Pc Nun. Those 
that double the second or middle radical, are said 
to be verbs, Duplicantia sive geminantia Ain, as 
HID lie encircled. Those defective in the third 
radical H are said to be defective in Lanied He. 

Let an example of a perfect verb be *7pD He 
visited, which is thus inflected : 

Kal. The Indicative active. Past time. 
Singular. 

3d Pcrs. "TpD He visited 

mpD She visited 
mpD Thou visitedst 
'mpD I visited. 

Plural. 

VTpQ They visited 
ampO Ye visited M. 
imps Ye visited F. 

33lpD We visited 
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Participle Present Benoni. 
Singular. 

Ip12 Visiting M. 
mpID or mpID Visiting F. 

Plural. 

D'Hp'lD Visiting M. 
rvnpID Visiting F. 

Or without the 1 after the first radical. 

Participle Preterite. Pahul. 
Singular. 

TlpD Visitatus, visited M. 
rrfipD Visitata, visited F. 

Plural. 

D'TipD Visitati, visited M. 
nmpD Visitatae, visited F. 

Infinitive. 

*TpO or TIpD To visit. 

Imperative. 

"TpQ or TIpD Visit thou M. 

''“TpD Visit thou F. 

*HpD Visit ye M. 
nmpD Visit ye F. 
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, Future. 

Singular. 

TlpC 1 He shall visit 
■npon She shall visit 
“Upon Thou shalt visit M. 
•Hpan Thou shalt visit F. 
“npQ« I shall visit. 

Plural. 

TTpD’’ They shall visit M. 
nmpDD They shall visit F. 

YlpDn Ye shall visit M. 
rrj-npon Ye shall visit F. 

TlpDD We shall visit. 

The future is formed from the infinitive by 
the addition of the prefixes and postfixes, and 
generally by the insertion of *1 after the middle 
radical ; but 1 is not admitted into some persons, 
viz. the second person singular feminine, and the 
third and second persons plural masculine. Very 
often, in writing, 1 medial of the other persons 
is omitted, but may be supplied in reading, as 
in the participle present. 

The characteristic letters that form Niphal, or 
the passive voice, are 2 prefixed to the root, in 
the preterite and participle ; and n prefixed to 
the infinitive and imperative. 
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But, from these last, 3 is expelled by H, and 
both H and 3 are expelled from all the persons of 
the future Niphal, by the pronominal servilcs ; 
For it is a rule universally observed. That the 
letter characteristical of the tense excludes the 
letter characteristical of the conjugation . 

This expulsion of the characteristical letters 
occasions an abbreviation or contraction of the 
verb, wherever it takes place. 

The contraction is, indeed, attended with one 
unfavourable circumstance, that several persons 
in the future tense passive, coincide with cor- 
responding' persons in the same tense active ; 
but such coincidence, and variety of signification, 
occur in the words of most languages, without 
producing that confusion which, at first, we are 
apt to suspect. 

The following* instances will clearly shew that 
ambiguities are frequent, and occasion but little 
embarrassment. 

Legit , may either be the third person singular 
of the present or of the preterite tense. 

Legimus , is either the first person plural of 
the present or preterite. 

Legere , if we regard only the letters, may be 
either the present of the infinitive, the third per- 
son plural of the preterite active, the second 
person singular of the present, or the same 
person of tin* future passive. 
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x Prodite, may be either the second person 
plural of the imperative of Prodo , or of Prodeo , 
or the vocative singular of Proditus. 

Capite , may be cither the ablative singular of 
Caput, or the second person plural of the imper- 
ative of Capio. 

Domini, may either be the genitive singular, 
or the nominative or vocative plural of Dominus . 

Masculine Latin nouns of the fourth declension 
have six cases alike ; three in the singular and 
three in the plural. 

The dative and ablative plural are alike in all 
the five declensions. 

The nominative, accusative, and vocative, of 
all neuter nouns are the same. These cases, in 
neuter plurals, both in Greek and Latin, ter- 
minate in the same letter, viz. in a. 

Tuif/n, may be either the third person singular of 
the subjunctive, first aorist active, the second 
person singular of the first future indicative 
middle voice, or the second person singular of the 
subjunctive, first aorist of the same voice. 

The second and the third persons dual of the 
present indicative active, in all conjugations and 
voices, are the same. 

Tut rra<n, is either the third person plural of the 
present of the indicative active, or the dative 
masculine plural of the participle present active, 
or the dative neuter plural of the same participle. 
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I cut, I read, denote either the present or the 
past time. 

The past tense, and the participle perfect of 
the most part of English verbs, coincide. 

Few persons of verbs are marked by termi- 
nations ; and adjectives have no distinction of 
gender or number. 

Labour, Temper, Love, Trouble, and many 
similar words, may be either nouns or verbs. 

The word Post may signify an office, a station, 
a letter carrier, part of the defence of a garrison, 
a pillar. 

Would it not appear \ery fantastical to invent 
points to distinguish these different significations? 
Or, are they liable to be mistaken or misun- 
derstood ? 

Niphal. Passive Voice. 

Preterite. 

Singular. 

Fern. - Masc. 

mpB3 *7pB3 3 He was visited- 

mpaa 2 

THpaa i 

Plural. 

Fern. Masc. 

npa: 3 
impaa ompaa 2 

lanpaa » 
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Plural. 

DHpM 

rrnpaa 


Participle. 

Singular. 
npa3 m. 
.mpM 


Infinitive . 

-TpDH To be visited. 


Imperative . 


Plural. 

Singular. 

■napn 

ipan M. 

rmapn 

npan f- 


Future. 


Singular. 

Fem. 

Masc. 

ipan 

ipa' st 

npan 

ipsn 2 

ipDK 1 


Plural. 

rwnpan 

npa' s 

nyipan 

vrpan 2 


ipa: • 

* Contracted lor *Jp2jH 
t Contracted for -rpD3rP 
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Causal Form. 


Fcm. 

nTpan 


innpan 

Plural. 

D'TpaO 

mTpao 

npan 

Plural. 

iTparr 

nnpan 


Iliphil. To cause to visit 

Preterite. 

Singular. 

Masc. 

Tpan ^ 
mpan » 
vnpan 1 

Plural. 

vrpan 3 
ompan 2 
mpan i 


Participle. 

Singulai - . 

TpaD m. 

£ HTpaO 

t rrpao ' 


Infinitive. 

or Tpan 

Imperative. 

Singular, 
•ipan m. 
v Ppan r- 
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Future. 


Singular. 


Fern. 

Masc. 

Tpisn 

Tpa' * 

'Tpart 

Tpan « 


TpDK 1 


Plural. 

nanpan 

lTpsr 3 

naipan 

iTpsn 2 


Tpaa * 


IJophal, the passive, is the same, in every re- 
spect, with Iliphil, only medial is not inserted. 
This conjugation is not much in use. 

The characteristic serviles of Iliphil are n 
before the first, and "> before the third radical. 

The characteristic of Hoplial is n before the 
first radical. 

Reflex, or Frequentative Form. Hithpahel. 
Vox Media. 

Preterite. 

Singular. 

Masc. 

ipDnn 3 
mpann 2 
WTpann ' 


Fern. 

mpann 
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impann 

Plural. 

■npann * 
ompann 2 

Plural. 

inpann * 

Participle. 

Singular. 

onpano 

npann m. 

nvipana 

< .TTpana f. 

Plural. 

' mpann 

Infinitive. 

npann 

Imperative. 

Singular. 

vtpann 

ipann m. 

nnpann 

npann f. 

Fora. 

Future. 

Singular. 

Ma.V 

npann 

npan^ s 

npann 

ipann 2 

nanpann 

ipann 1 

Plural. 

npan'i 3 

nanpann 

npann 2 


npana < 
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v The characteristic of Hithpahel is the syllable 
nn prefixed to the radical letters. The H is 
sometimes rejected, according to the Rule, page 
146, parag. 5 . 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Observations on the Servile Letters in Verbs, anil the 

use of the Infinitive as a Substantive Noun or 
Gerund. 

FROM the consideration of the preceding 
examples, it will be easy to form a judgment 
of the nature and use of the senile letters, 
which were mentioned in the beginning of 
Chapter XI. They are divided into the fol- 
lowing classes. 

1. Serviles, additional or final, subjoined to 
the root, 'pDTin 

2. Inserted in the root, 1 and ** 

3. Prefixed, or put before the root, 

jNrP with H in Hithpahel, and 72 participial. 

4. Characteristic of the different forms, 

Niphal, Hiphil, Hophal, and Hithpahel, in’ 1 JVr 
These, however, particularly 2 and n initial, are 
commonly ejected by the prefixed serviles. 

The servile letters in verbs, to which the ge- 
nius of the language gives the preference, and 
on which the learner should bestow the greatest 
attention, are those employed to represent the 
personal pronouns, and have already been named 
Pronominal Serviles. / 
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, The inserted or medial letters* 1 and ^ even 
though the last he charaeteristical, are treated 
with more indifference, and frequently excluded 
in flexion. 

2 and H though characteristic of four forms, 
are sometimes deprived of their places in these 
forms, by, the pronominal serviles, and the par- 
ticipial ft 

But it ought to be remembered, that, of the 
characteristics of Niphal, 3 remains immoveable 
in the preterite and participle, and H in the infi- 
nitive and imperative, though both disappear in 
the future. 

H, the prefixed characteristic of Ilipliil, retains 
its place in the preterite, infinitive, and impe- 
rative, but disappears in the participle and future. 

H in Hophal, stands as characteristic of the 
preterite and infinitive, but is excluded both from 
the participle and the future. 

The prefixed syllable keeps its place as 
characteristieal of the preterite, infinitive, and 
imperative of Hithpahel ; but the H of this sylla- 
ble, is ejected from the participle by -ft, and from 
the future by the pronominal serviles. H only 
remains as the characteristic of the whole form. 

These observations are applicable to all verbs, 
whether perfect or defective, and mark an uni- 
formity in their flexion which will enable the 
learner easily to retain them in his memory. 
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The Infinitive Mood, often admits the prefixes 
of the nouns, as if it were a substantive, nearly 
in the same manner as the infinitives of Greek 
verbs assume the article before them, or as those 
of Latin verbs admit of adjectives in the neuter 
gender. 

To Xsyiivy Iv rw ypx pe/v, r tt irotvieat, „ 

Scire tuum. 

Infinitive. 

T)pO Visitare 

With the prefixes. 

TlpO*? Visitatum, ad visitandum, ut visitaret 

T)pS2 In visitando 

TlpDTD A visitando 

TlpC3 Quasi visitabat, visitaret. 

Sometimes it is converted into a feminine sub- 
stantive, by the addition of J">, especially in verbs 
defective in the first radical. 

IttP Sedit, habitavit. Infinitive Kal 3© or 
ro XO to sit. 

ran? To sit 
r\2uh To sit 
rQlTS In sitting 
rQCJD From sitting 
ratUD As sitting. 
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Verbs ending in n change PT into 1 before f\. 
to reveal, niVa to reveal, for re- 

vealing. 

The infinitive, in this manner, possesses all 
the* properties of a substantive, may be put in 
statu regiminis, and may even assume the affixes. 

: D'O' ins 1 ? mm mna 'natto 

And my seat (abode) shall be in the House of 
Jehovah for length of days. 

: m DiWas 'no imaa 

In his flying (when he fled) from the face, of Ab- 
salom his son. 


'Olp OT ,t ? In the day of my rising up. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of Defective Verbs, particularly such as, in Flexion , 
lose the first Radical. 

THE greatest number of defective verbs con- 
sist of such as have either 3 or 1 for their first 
radical. 

The chief difference between these verbs, and 
those honoured with the name of perfect, con- 
sists in extirpating the first radical from the in- 
finitive, imperative, and future of Kal. The 
addition of it to the infinitive is taken notice of 
in the former chapter. 

In verbs defective in Nun first radical, the 
Nun suffers an elision through the whole of 
Niphal, Hiphil, and Hophal. The intention 
was probably to avoid the harsh sound which the 
conjunction of' two Nuns, or of Nun with another 
consonant, might produce. The preterite, and 
both participles in Kal, imitate the form of perfect 
verbs already exhibited. 

Kal. 

3 He approached. 

nwa * 

&c. i 
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■ Participle. Benoni. 

t £013 

Participle. . Pahul. 

B 0 J 3 

The Defective Parts. 

Infinitive. 

ntto or ^0 

Imperative. 

wj m m. 

natw hm r. 

Future. 

ttfjn vD' 3 
nwn twn * 
mx i 

natwn wp s 
maon wjn 2 

B 03 > 

Niphal, or the passive voice of these verbs, 
coincides in many parts with the active, because 
3 characteristical of Niphal, ejects 3 the first 
radical, to soften the sound. Both 3 character- 
istic and n are ejected in their turn, by the per- 
sonal or pronominal letters. 

l 2 
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Specimen of what Niphal would he in its 
natural' State. 

niW3i Preter. 
aoaan infin. 


Future. 

tW33iin JM33IT 3d pers. sing. 

1^333)13 1st pers. plur. 

Niphal in its contracted State, commonly used. 

HtW3 B03 » 

W3n Infin. 


Future. 

B03n B'33'' s 

'twan swan * 

&c. ao3» i 


2 first radical totally disappears in the forms 
Hiphil and Ilophal. 


Hiphil. 
norm t ran 
rutun 
*c- wan 


Hophal. 

ntwn wn 
naon 

&c. Awn 


Part. Pres. 

r>ao 

Infinitive. 

eon or wm 


Part. Preter . 

bod 

Infinitive. 

eon 
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Imperative. Caret. 

ic^jn aon m. 
rwaon 'aron f. 

Future. 

awi b^j* 3 
wn aron 2 

&c. 8PJ# 1 


Future. 

a^n aw 3 
w aon 2 

&c. i 


Hithpahel. 

aoann 

Declined regularly. 

Verbs which have "* for their first radical, 
exclude it from the infinitive, imperative, and 
future of Kal, in the same manner as 2 is ex- 
cluded from the contracted parts of the verbs 
just now described. They also undergo some 
other alterations. For instance, they change ** 
of Kal into T after 2 characteristic of Niphal, and 
retain the "\ in all the tenses. “1 also continues as 
the substitute of ^ through both the forms lliphil 
and Hophal ; and the latter is distinguished from 
the former by the absence only of ^ before the 
last radical. 

The preterite and participles in Kal, of verbs 
defective in ** when first radical, imitate the form 
of perfect verbs. 
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Preterite. Kal. 

Singular. 

Fem. Masc. 

H 32 T aitr» s He sat, or dwelt, 

naan « 
tob* i 
Plural. 
ia&* s 

inatt* Dnat^ 2 

ma” » 

Participle. Benoni. 

2VV 

Participle. Pahul. 

318^ 

The defective or abbreviated Parts. 

Infinitive. 

natv »r 2m 

Imperative. 

Plural. Singular. 

'Qtt' ' 2W M. 

rua» 'aiy *• 

Future. 

Singular. 

Masc. 

2VT 3 

at ttn 2 
at^K 1 


Fem. 

atsn 

■awi 
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Plural. 


Fem. Masc. 

roawi iaar> 3 

matrn iatwi * 

3tW » 

Niphal. 

Singular. 

nan: an: 3 

nan: « 
■nan: > 

Plural. 

ian: * 

;nan: onan: * 

nan: ' 

Participle Present. 

an: 

Infinitive. 

ann 


Imperative. 

Plural. Singular. 

iann ann m. 

n:ann 'ann *• 
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Future. 

Singular. 


Fem. 

Masc. 

nann 

2W s 

’atwn 

aann 2 


aariR 1 


Plural. 

naaann 

UVV 3 

nankin 

laann » 


3BH3 i 


Hipbil. 

rnntrn axtnn 

raann 

Participle Present. 

Infinitive. 


atyin <»r :imn 

Imperative. 


wenr? 

ann 

naaann 

vrann 


Future. 

&c. mrn 

aWP 


llophal is the same with Hiphil, except that it 
is deficient in ^ before the third radical. 
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1 Hithpahel is regularly inflected. 

& c . roarnn sawn 

ID' 1 to chastise, or to instruct, SH* 1 to know, 
and TO’’ to reprove or confute, change into 1 
after JVT 

"iDinn 

jmnn 

nmnn 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of Verbs which have some Peculiarities in their 
Middle Radical. 

THERE are tw'o sets of verbs in Hebrew, 
which nearly resemble each other in flexion, 
though, from their arrangement in common lex- 
icons and grammars, they appear very different, 
and exceedingly irregular. The one set consists 
of verbs which double the second, or middle 
radical, as DID to go round, pi to sing, TN2? to 
destroy.* The other, of verbs which have 1 for 
their middle radical, as Dip to rise, p3 to prepare, 
to establish, 11D to go bach, yii to run.' 1* 

These last verbs are commonly thought to 
have their roots in the infinitive, as here ex- 
pressed, while all other Hebrew verbs have their 
roots in the third person preterite of Kal. But, 
if the reader attend to the following instances of 
similarity between verbs that double the second 
radical, and such as arc said to have 1 for their 
middle radical, he will probably be of opinion, 
that the third person preterite of Kal, in these 

* Verba gemmaiitia Ain , % 

f Verba duiectivu, sive <| unseen tia, m Ain Vau. 
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last, ought also to be reckoned the root, as well 
as in other verbs, and that the *• is inserted in the 
infinitive, according to the common analogy of 
the language. 

The circumstances in which these two kinds of 
verbs resemble each other are, 

1. They both seem to have a double Kal, the 
one full, the other contracted. 


Full. 

331D or 220 
DDIp or D»p 


Contracted. 

3D 

D P. 


2. In several parts of their flexion, both of 
them insert 1 before the pronominal serviles, par- 
ticularly before J"l* 


Kal. 

H3D 3D 

rvnD 

TP 3D 


Hipliil. 

nepn u'pn 
mo'pn 
Tna , 'pn 


3. In the enlarged or full form of Kal, they 
resemble eacli other through the whole flexion ; 
in the contracted form they resemble each other 
in the infinitive, imperative, and future. In 
Hiphil and Hophal, they differ very. little, and 
in Hithpalicl not at all; so that, on the whole. 


* T in this situation has obtained the name of Vnu eu~ 
phoiucum, because it softens tiir sound. 
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they may be considered as belonging to one 
class, capable of being easily reduced to the 
general analogy. 

Had proper attention been paid to the resem- 
blance of these verbs, and had their roots been 
stated in lexicons, as in the preterite Kal, either 
full or contracted, much superfluous trouble 
might have been spared ; for, in this case, the 
searcher would have had letters to guide him in 
his investigation of the root ; but, on the present 
plan, he is obliged to have recourse to conjectures 
which often disappoint his hopes. 


Example of the enlarged Form of Kal in the 
Verbs above described. 


They commonly assume 1 after the first radical, 
as the participle present of perfect verbs, and are 
regularly inflected. 


flDDIp DJDlp 
r\DDip 


H331D 331D 

naaio 


Participle. Benoni. 

DDip 


miD* 


* Sometimes £ is prefixed, 

DDIpD 
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Participle. Pahul. 

zroD 


Infinitive. 

DDlp MID 

Future. 

DDlp' MID' 


Example of the Contracted Form. 


rDD 3D 
MUD 
'niDD 

1 DD 

iniDD omno 

laiziD 


nap op 3 
nap 2 
■•nap » 
lap 3 
inap anap 2 
iaap • 


Participle. 


Benoni. 

Dp 


Participle. Pahul. 

Dip 

Infinitive. 

DID Dip 

Future. 

31Dn DID' Dlpn Dip' 

Niphal, in both, appears only in the contracted 
form. 
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Preterite. 


H3D3 3D3 


noipa D*ipa 

ni3D3 

Infinitive . 

niDip3 

31D.1 

Future . 

oipn 

aon 2 D' 


Dipn Dip' 1 

Hiphil is also contracted. 



Preterite. 


naon non 

n&pn D'pn 

maDn 

Participle. 

mzypn 

aDD 


DTD 

Ilophal assumes 

1 between the prefixed ser 

viles and the root. 

Preterite. 


aoin 

Future. 

Dpin 

3DT* 


DpV 3 

aoin 


Dpin a 

aoix 


DpiK • 


Yet this Vau is sometimes omitted. 


In Hithpahel of these verbs, fin is prefixed to 
the enlarged form, as, 

aaionn 


DDpnn 
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But, when the first letter of any verb is D or tt?, 
these letters exchange places with H in the syl- 
lable m of Hithpahcl, because it would appear 
that the ancient Hebrews . could not easily pro- 
nounce the sibilant sound of D or ID after H. 
Instead of inDfin they read XtfnDn ; instead of 
HILTH they read "lUfUDil from 110) to break. 

Dp is sometimes sounded with the letters M and 
11 inserted between the radicals, DNp tT'p. This 
last form is frequent in Chaldaic and ltabbinical 
writings. 

Several Hebrew verbs have 1 for their middle 
radical, as. 


To be an enemy 
rvn To live 

yn To ring, or express joy by noise 
ITH To breathe, odorari, olfaccre. 


Several nouns also, which seem to be primitive 
words, have "* for their middle radical, as. 


W'h An old lion 
p' 1 Wine 
Ahe-goat 
■pp A spear 
V'S Night 


m An olive 
IT’D A house 
Tp A wall 
*V*D A thorn. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of Verbs which have H for their last Radical .* 

THE knowledge of these verbs will be easily 
acquired, by attending to the following circum- 
stances which mark their character. 

H, their last radical, is sometimes changed into 
A, sometimes into \ and sometimes altogether 
expelled before the pronominal serviles. 

Niphal differs in nothing from Kal, except that 
it assumes 2 before the first radical in the preterite 
and participle Benoni, and if before the infinitive 
and imperative. 

The preterite, infinitive, and imperative of 
Hiphil, are formed by prefixing H to the corre- 
sponding parts of Kal. O prefixed to the radical 
letters forms the participle both of Hiphil and 
Hophal, which agree in all their parts. 

A specimen of Kal will be sufficient to give 
a clear idea of the whole verb. 


* They are commonly named quiescent in Lamed He. 
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Preterite. Kal. 

Singular. 

Masc. 

•n'jj 3 He revealed. 

rthi * 

'TV' 1 ?: * 

Plural. 

iVj 3 

DD^J 2 

w!w • 

Participle . Benoni. 


Plural. 

Singular. 


nViJ m. 


nVu v. 


Participle. Pahul . 


M. 

nvVM 

f. 


Infinitive. 


nb J 


Fem. 

nr6j 


in^j 


* Its significations are commonly stated thus, reve~ 

hivit, migravit , ahductus J'uit in captivitatcm , vel exilium . 

M 
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Future. 

Singular. 


Fem. 

nVan 

"ton 


Masc. 

rfa' * 
n^an * 
r6aK > 

na'San 

na'ton 

Plural. 

Vtt’> s 

I'wn * 
rftaa » 

Niphal. 

n*7ja Pret. 
n*?aa Part. 

Hiphil. 

n^an 

* 

Hophal. 

n*7an 

nSao 


Hithpaliel. 
nVann Pret. 
nSann Part. 


The substantive verb iW or mn fuit , is in- 
flected in the same manner with or the other 

verbs defective in H. From ITH is derived ITtrP 
the peculiar name of the true God among the 
Jews, mrr HE who exists, i m. 

The following passage from the book of Ex- 
odus* contains a description of this exalted title. 


* Chap. iii. 14. 
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, n\-iK -ws .th» rro bn d't6k nom u 
irru* Vmao laaS naan ro "i am 

: ca^s 

bn io»n na rwa bn- ny nam >- r > 
Oman Dawn** mrr tonar 1 'a a 
w nr oa^» 'anto apjn vftm pnip vito 

: an an 1 ? nar .an nbyb 

The name Jehovah, in the original, is ex- 
pressive of the self-existence, independence, and 
eternity of God. It has been said, and perhaps 
justly, that its full meaning and energy cannot be 
conveyed by a single term in any language. The 
Seventy render it by K vpo;, which is more pro- 
perly a translation of Domimis. Our 

translators commonly render it by the word Lord. 
It appears that, even in the time of Josephus, the 
custom had obtained, which still prevails among 
the Jews, not to pronounce the name miT from 
a reverence which seems to savour of superstition. 
“ God revealed to Moses,” says that historian, 
“ his proper and peculiar title, never before made 
“ known to men, which it is not lawful for me to 
“ mention.”* 

* As the passage is curious, the reader may perhaps wish 
to peruse it in the original. 

Muvavs «jc airto’TBtv ois I'rrnyyi'ktTo to 0 */ov 0 b « t> js 

yi T018 rm ^t^oudJ^cLTuv Kott otKgo&Tfjs yivoptvos tv%tztuvos avru xai 

M 2 
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Speaking of the legislators of different coun- 
/ tries, Diodorus Siculus remarks, “ That Moses 
“ affirmed he had received the laws which he 
“ established among the Jew's, from the God 
“ whose name was iao.” We can scarcely en- 
tertain a doubt that this was a particular mode of 
pronouncing the word mnv* 

ZJEtgtzQviVat TOtVTyS TVS ^VVXfXEUS SV AiyVTITCi) 1 WTtfiotet {AV)0E 

ovo/xxros avTw yvhxriv tu (pQovycrxi, tpcoyy j<r (T uvtu> f/.srej^y)y.on 
xai o\f sw* in xxt rvjv Tzgocrwyogtav itntiv nix Ovuv o?o[xxto 5 xv Toy 
'izxguvxi rots tEpsiots rsx^xxxX^. xxt 0 Geos xvtu amf^xtytt rv\v 
Eocvrts 'jrpocrviyopHxv a zzgoTEgov eis av^a/?r«s 'CJxgi’kQx, xv y kie^i ris ts 

{jiot StfAis enrciv. Josephus, Autiq. Jud. Vol. I, p. 10G. 
Ed. Haver camp, 1762. 

TliAN&ATlON : 

“ As it was impossible for Moses to disbelieve the pro- 
“ mises which the Deity had made to him, after having seen 
and heard so many confirmations of them, he earnestly 
“ entreated that he might be allowed to exercise miraculous 
** powers in Egypt, and, above all, that God would make 
“ a discovery to him ofhis proper name and peculiar desig- 
sc nation, that, during the rites of sacrifice, he might 
“ address him in due form ; and accordingly God did muni- 
“ fest to him his distinguishing title, which had never before 
<f reached the ear of man, and which it is not lawful for me 
“ to utter.” 

* Tlxgx (azv yx% Agi[/.X7 , nois ZxQgxvcrrw tcrrogtsai Toy ayaQov 
Aa/^.ova <&gocr , nQivio , xa§at rovs vo[xovs xvrw l hfiovat ttxgx <$e rots 
ovo/xafo^fyo/s Ytrxt% Z xp,o\%tv woavrus rrtv xoivt/V E?rtxv, zjagx Se 
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\ Verbs which terminate in M as their last radical* 
named by the Masorites quiescent in Lamed 
Alep h, are complete and perfect in every respect* 
and are inflected in a manner exactly similar to 
IpD so that they require no separate illustration. 

Example's. 

frOl To create To be thirsty 

To hate To be impure 

nStd To be full To find. 

Tois lu^xiois M corry^v rov Ixco s'nrtxxXovfxevov 0eov. DioDOUIJS 

Siculus, ILdil. Rhodomani Manama ■, 1004. p. 48. c. 

TRANSLATION : 

“ The claims to inspiration are innumerable : for histo- 
c< rians inform ns, that Zathraustcs, among the Alimas- 
“ pians, pretended that the Good Demon gave him hit* laws. 
“ Zarnolxis, among the Getae, affirmed that the Common or 
“ Universal Vesta inspired him with legislative powers : 
«« and Moses, the law-giver of the Jews, recommended his 
“ institutions as the revelations of the God iao.” 

Vide Orutionem Ludovici Capelli de Nomine Jehovah, 
ealeem libri de arcano pnnet. revelato , et in appendicc 
ad Criticam Sacram . 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Explanation of Irregularities that take place in the 
Flexion of some V erbs. 

FROM PTO to bow down , is formed with 
1 inserted after the middle radical PlPtttPP, per 
metathesin, P1PPWP to Imv down one’s self' in 
worship, a verb frequently used in the Psalms. 

Some few retain P in declining, as, 

PD2 Gibbus, to be protuberant, high. 

PP32 Gibba. 

Common Form.. 
paa 
proa 

Verbs ending in 2 sometimes expunge it before 
a Nun servile, as P2DNP for P2D2NP Fem. 
They shall be supported or made firm, from 
fulelis, Jirmus, credidit. 

So verbs in P often lose it before P servile. 

'P-O for '’PP-O I cut 
’■PD for ’’PPtt I die. 

Two letters of the same kind are seldom placed 
together. Serviles expel serviles, whether of the 
same or of a different class. 
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> Some verbs fire doubly defective, chiefly such 
as have 1 or 3 for their first radical, and A for 
their last. 

pMA 2d per. plur. iriasc. fut. from A2P to 
afflict. | paragogical. 

■ffrn 1st. per. plur. masc. pret. Hiphil, from 
PIT to cast down. Hiphil, ATlA to 

confess. 

13’’ 3d per. sing. masc. fut. Kal, from At32 
to extend, ID'’ contracted for HIM 1 
1st. per. sing. fiit. Iv a I , from PT33 to 
smite, "[N softened for AD3N 

The verb ]A2 to give, is doubly defective, and 
in a peculiar manner ; for it not only loses its 
first 3 as “JD2 to pour, and other verbs defective 
in Pe Nun, and its last before another 2 as }t2N, 
but it also loses its final 3 before the servile A, as 
TlPO for T2rO I gave, DAA2 for OA3A2 ye gave, 
and has its infinitive in AT! to give, for A2A, 
which sometimes is thought to assume A para- 
gogical instead of A and appear A2A dare. A2A 
in the 8th Psalm, which has much perplexed the 
critics, by their taking it for the infinitive, is 
probably a contraction for A2AA 2d person sin- 
gular masculine future Kal, with A paragogical. 
•JA 1 JAA A2AA contracts A2A rejecting either the 
first or the second A. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Of the Verbal Affixes. 

IT was formerly observed, that the possessive 
pronouns are subjoined to nouns, under the name 
of Affixes. The personal pronouns art; sub- 
joined to verbs in the same manner, and will 
require some exemplification to render them 
familiar. 


A Verb with its Affixes. 


He visited. 

'O "IpO Me 

i: 

Us 

T 

Thee 

CD 

You M. 

P 

You F. 

1 

Him 

in 

Him 

D 

Them, eos 

TO 

Them, eos 

n 

Her 

1 

Them, eos 
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- H of the third person singular feminine is 
changed into P before the affixes, in the same 
manner as il feminine of nouns. Analogous to 
the same rule, P of the second person singular 
feminine, assumes "* before* the affixes. 

Pips She visited. 

M PTpD Me 
12 Us 

“f Thee 

C3 &c. You 

as above. 

Pipe Thou didst visit F. 

■'PP'lpD Me F. 

12 Us 

IP &c. Him 

In the second persons plural masculine and 
feminine of Kal, JPipD DPIpD the 0 and ] final 
are ejected, and their place is supplied by 1 
inserted before the affixes. 

Ye visited. 

^iPnps Me 

12 Us 

IP Him 

0 Them, con 

1 Them, eax 

P Her. 
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12 for him, and H2 for her, are generally 
affixed to the future, from which the inserted Vau 
is expelled by the affixes. 2 seems to he inserted 
or added, to give the voice a resting place, and 
avoid hiatus vocalium. 

The adding of the syllable on to the end of 
words, is a practice frequent among Arabic 
writers ; and, — in Greek, the letter v is subjoined 
to words terminating in a vowel, when the next 
word begins with one, as, 

TVTTTXtnit avruc 

(3x<ri \hktw ceyxQo if. 

■npEP He shall visit 
ppD’’ With | paragogical 
“limpC He shall visit him 
12'lpD'’ Contracte 

? jj e w ip v i s it her. 

mip ^ ) 

2 is sometimes inserted before "J thee, 
they shall hear or carry thee, from NU>2 tu/it, a 
verb defective in Pe Nun. 

Examples of Verbs [ with their Pronominal Af- 
fixes. 

DtD To place, to put 
irOD Thou hast put him 
rrcn To deceive 
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"Wm Thou (fem.) hast deceived me 
To see 

Vl’Y’tO I have seen him 
"ID'* To instruct 
imD 1 She instructed him 
mv To find 
OflNJlE She found them 
nt33 To incline 
inton She inclined him 
3T0 To write 

DmrO Thou hast written them 
bbp To despise 
'Oftapn Thou hast despised me 
p3 To give 

VPfirO Thou (fem.) hast given him 
To lift up, to bear 

OTiNttO Thou (fem.) hast borne them 
V\N To curse 
rPnnN I have cursed her 
To forsake 

They have forsaken me 
nVy To go up 

Ye have brought us up, caused 
us to ascend 
POtt) To forget 

We have forgotten thee 
HD To die 

•urron It (fem.) shall kill him 
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|J"0 To give 
min Give him 
npb To take 
“linp Take him 
Pn To shew favour 
■’DiH Have mercy upon me. 
*?Ntt? To see, to ask 
Ask yc me 
rpH To pursue 
1DTV’ He Avill pursue him 
"IDT To sing 

‘■pDT' 1 He will sing of thee 
DID To go round 
miDDID’’ He will lead him about 
“PltD To destroy 
Ditty’ He will destroy them 
pun To embrace 
Dpnnn She will embrace me 
To oppress 

ODD Let us oppress them 
N2D To find 

ni“!NDD'' They shall find her 
Nip To cry 

DDINIp’ 1 They shall call upon me 
n*n To see 

D'lNT’ They shall sec me 
rra To flee 
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imiS When he fled, in his flying, p.* 
t)“H To pursue 

To pursue thee, p. 
nnD To open 

‘Tirm When 1 open, at iny opening, p. 

DND To despise 
ODND To despise them 
trpl To seek 

To seek thee, p. 

BED To approach 
OnO^Q When they drew near, p. 

DEfT To be hot 

DOni When they grew hot, p. 

Dp To rise 

“pDp They, that rise up against thee 
iV’ To bear 

nrn^n When she brought forth, p. 

HJl To build 

"jmiZQ When [thou buildest, in thy 
building, p. 
p To prepare 

nyora When he prepared, in his prepa- 
ration, p. 

To deceive 

■'jmDI*? To deceive me, p. 

To circumcise 


Those marked with p. have Prefixes as well a» Affixes. 
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*)^D!"Q When he was circumcised, })■ 
rnt To disperse 

D^irntm When ye shall be dispersed 
Nip To cry, to call 
VNip They that call upon him 
HOV To do 

OiTtCJt They that do them 
To advise 

1W She that counselled him 
Sin To slay 

r'J'npr His slain, those slain by him 
Nip To call 

iT'N'Dp Her guests. Litt. Those invited 
by her 
To afflict 

They that afflict thee 
HN1 To see 
’'Nl They that sec me. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of Derivative Nouns. 

NOUNS are derived or formed from verbs in 
five different ways. 

1. By abstraction of radical letters 

2. By commutation of radical letters 

3. By prefixion 

4. By insertion 

5. By addition 

By radical, in the above division, is not meant 
any of the eleven letters which properly deserve 
that title, because none of them ever desert their 
station in the verb, or in the noun derived from 
it, but such letters only as become occasionally 
radical, though they generally belong to the class 
of serviles. 

Nouns which are formed by the prefixion or 
addition of serviles, have received the technical 
name of Heemantic, because the letters which 
compose the word ‘TUttNn credidi, are employed 
in their formation. The letter T however, ought 
to have been added to the number, as contri- 
buting its service to the same work ; and then 


of serviles. 
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with pleasure we should have observed the same 
/ .sc rot letters, which carry on the whole inflection 
of verbs, acting in another capacity, reducing 
verbs to nouns, and amassing a vast store of 
words from a stock seemingly narrow and cir- 
cumscribed. 

Hcemantic Nouns placed beloic the Verbs whence 
they are derived. 

1. Such as are formed from verbs by the 
abstraction of radical letters, H final being 
sometimes added. 

JTP To know 
JH HJH Knowledge 
err To be hot 
□n rtEn Heat 

To beget 
mS A birth 
TO' 1 To pledge 
rtra A deposit 

To fix a place or time 
my A congregation, a meeting at stated 
times 

pf To consult, to advise 
HSy A counsel 
VB2 To go 
nj?D A going out 
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v To carry, to lift up 

nm Elevation 
m2 To command 
12 A precept 

E one of the Heemantic letters, is sometimes 
prefixed. 

To ca^ry 

Ntt?E A load, mass • 
nQ2 To blow 

no PTDE Blowing, bellows. 

2. Such as are formed by commutation of ra- 
dicals, n into \ 

my To afflict 
Ey Afflicted, affliction 
To weep 
■02 Weeping 
mo To bring forth fruit 
■no Fruit 

HD' 1 To be beautiful 
’’O’’ Beauty. 

Nouns formed from Verbs , by the prefixing or 
postfixing of Servile Letters. 

N Prefixed. 
yi2 To paint 
yi2M A finger 
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mt To rise, to spring up 
mtN A native, indigena 
To lie, to deceive 
ItSbt A liar, a deceitful man 
Vstt? To prosper 
SsEN A bunch of grapes. 

to Prefixed 

py To feel delight 
pyD A dainty or delicacy 
bnp To gather 
Vnptt A congregation 
INS To be grieved 
1NSD Grief 
“[ten To be dark 
“[tlTTO Darkness 
SSffi To be high 
A tower 

y> To carry a message 

A messenger, an angel 
tODtt) To judge 
UDttJO Judgment 
im To choose 
"initl A chosen thing 
H2p To possess 
JTJpO A possession 
pRUy To make 
nffiyo A work 
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v nt01 To trust 

rroiD Hope, confidence 
To keep 
172tD?2 A watch 
131 To ride 
HID A chariot. 

Nouns of instrument are commonly expressed 
by n prefixed. 

HUE To open 
nnDD An o]>ener, a key 
HIT To blow 

mtD A wind-maker, a fan 
pa To protect, to cover 
plU A coverer, a shield 
1DN To bind 
H1DND A binder, a band 
npS To take 
□'np^D Tongs. 

i is frequently commuted into % and D or H 
prefixed to the root in that form. 

37T To know 
57TTO An acquaintance 
1©"' To sit 
HID A seat 
Ml* 1 To fear 
fcOID Fear 

NT 2 
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©T To inherit 
©"WO An inheritance 
MS' 1 To go out 
An outgoing 
©p'’ To ensnare 
©j71ft A snare. 

n 

!TP To make sorrowful 
iron Sorrow 

m* 1 To throw, to take aim 
mih Law, doctrine 
ITT To confess 
rmh Confession 
ny To reprove 
nn2ir> Reproof 
To expect 
nSmn Hope. 

3 prefixed forms proper names. 

■no To rebel 
‘ Tn03 Nimrod 

To struggle 
"’VnoS Naphthali. 

3 postfixed produces appellatives or diminutives. 

r>l© Quievit 
pra© Sabbatulum 
Vir 

pQPN Virunculus, vel pupilla oculi 
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> 2"lp To approach 

p*1p An offering 
"Dt To remember 
pIDt Memory. • 

There are some examples of Mem Heemantic 
terminating words. 

□THD A ransom 
OQ’V’ By day 
DNJ1D Suddenly 
D3H Freely, undeservedly. 

n and H final are commonly signs of the femi- 
nine gender. Sometimes 1 or ^ are inserted 
before n, as regnum, iTHSi sulphur. 

From INC to he fair, or to make fair, is de- 
rived mNOn beauty, glory, with r> both prefixed 
and postfixed. 

Examples of ''prefixed and postfixed. 

i prefixed commonly forms proper names. 

Cpy To supplant 
CpJ,* Jacob 
pn To shew favour 
pnv Joannes, Gratiosus. 
pTO To laugh 
pHiT Isaac 
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mn To be, to exist 
mm Jehovah. 


Sometimes common nouns are formed in the 
same manner. 

Bp*? To gather 
top*?’’ A knapsack 
rjtUD Darkness 
Fpffij'' The bird of night 
"ITO To shine 
■vw Oil. 


*• postfixed forms Patronymics, names of na- 
tions, and ordinal numbers. By affixing D or H 
they become feminine. 


•nay 
nnny ^ 
rmay \ 

•nsia 


Hebraeus 
Hebrsca 
An Egyptian. 


The addition of n constitutes the feminine of 
ordinal numbers. 


First 

'OttJ Second 
'•Oy'VlD Third 
.Wl Fourth 
■n»WI Fifth 
’’ttJtO Sixth 
'iPlty Seventh 
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•TOD Eighth 
Wr\ Ninth 
’IW Tenth. 


Nouns formed by n finals are commonly of the 
feminine gender. 

nrm To love 
HITTO Love 
ino To fear 
mPB Fear 
*713? To be unjust 
n*7l3? Iniquity 
□*?3? To hide, to conceal 
rTCiSy A virgin 
pSn To divide into shares 
A share, a portion 
"fO To bless 
nro A blessing 
pS To be white 
nil*? The moon 
UN To lose, to perish 
miN A lost thing 
To ask 
A petition 
DDH To be wise 
nttSH Wisdom. 
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Examples of Nouns having a Servile Letter 
both prefixed and affixed to the Root, as also 
1 and , inserted. 

bbl To roll 
A volume 
nnn To terrify 
rrnrro Destruction 
DOt To plot 
nOTft A wicked device 
SSn To praise 
n^nn Praise 
bbo To pray 
Prayer 

bbo To raise 
A high-way 
bbn To bore 
n^nn A beginning 
“TIM To shine 
miND A den* 
tit To move 
ntltE) A door-post 
p12 To straiten 
npran A strait 
lltt? To return 
niltWD A turning back 
31“1 To strive 


* 0 Privativum. 
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' nmo Contention 

VaS To mock 
ITT 7ft Interpretation 

pa To know, to consider 
TOGTl Understanding 
D12 To slumber 
Hftian Drowsiness 
non To fly to 
HDPTD A refuge 
nnD To hide 
TinDft A covert. 

Nouns of four or five letters, mostly conson- 
ants, arc formed by doubling one or more of the 
radicals, and frequently represent rapidity, or 
repeated motion. 

1. By doubling the two first radicals. 


"Tplp The scalp, from 

TTp 

SftSa A wheel. 

SSa 

An eye-lid, 

tpy 

By doubling the second. 


;pan Meditation, 

nan 

pat Fornication, 

nat 

By doubling the third. 


pNffi Quiet, 


p3Ti Green, 

,P" 

mS’San Redness, 

San 
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Doubling the two first, and inserting T 

pWPty Delight, 

nyw 

jnnyn Error, 

nyn 

The second and third. 


pbphn Slippery, from 

p^n 

“fD22n Froward, 

“fDH’ 

020tN Red, 

01N 

N2N2 Offspring, 

MS'* 


Nouns compounded, or of foreign extraction, 
sometimes consist of four or five radical letters. 

A storm 
2221* A mouse 
Vt22 Iron 
DTtD A garden 
5TnE2 A frog 
|£32N Purple. 

Nouns of one Syllable, and two Letters , from 
Imperfect Verbs. 

DH Hot, heat 
OH Perfect, integrity 
□V People 
D > ' The sea 
ON A mother 
23 Gibbous 
in A festival 
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IS A side 
ffi Fine gold 
ns White 
“p Soft 
“7* Pure 
Vta Dew 

Lights not heavy 
F|tt A little child 
ID A drum 
P Garden 

?p The hollow of the hand 
P)D A threshold, a cup 
-in Bitter 
"ll Clean 
-ip Cold 

A winepress 
]-\D A morsel 
The navel 
iV The heart 
7J1 A heap 
\n Grace 
vn An arrow 
Vp All 
-|H Palate 
\W A tooth 
D2 A standard 
iiy A season 
ly Strength 
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A shadow 
p A nest 
YP The end 
3"T A bear 
pn A statute. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Of Numbers. 

THE Cardinal Numbers are, 

"THN M. One 
nn« F. 

O'O© M. Two 
□vw F. 

rm&ltf M. Three 
Twh® M. 
vbo F. 

nymN M. Four 
ymN F. 

HCJnn M. Five 
eran F. 
now M. Six 
C5C5 F. 

HVltt? M. Seven 
yn w F. 

runrc M. Eight 
tod® F. 
nyt»n M. Nine 
yon F. 
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■w M. Ten 

nmy F. 

m©y F. 

□"HWy Twenty 
IT© 1 ?© Thirty 
Forty 
D'WOn Fifty 
DNWP Sixty 
D’ , 5?3© Seventy 
D^3Q© Eighty 
D‘ , y©n Ninety 

nN*2 One hundred 
OTINE Two hundred 
mWS ©b© Three hundred 
A thousand 
Two thousand 
©V© Three thousand 
©"'©*?© Thirty thousand 
Ten thousand 
DTlNin Twenty thousand 
mNTl ©V© Thirty thousand, or three ten 
thousands. 

For the ordinal numbers, from two to ten, see 
page 496. " . y 

The Ordiqals above ten do not differ from the 
Cardinals, and are expressed in this manner. 
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s “ItW/ *ins One and ten. The 11th 

O'Oty Two and Ten, The 12th 

nnKI onav Twenty and one, The 21st. 

The Jews employ also the letters of the al- 
phabet to express numbers, in the same manner 
as the Greeks and Romans ; but this practice is 
chiefly confined to the writings of the Rabbies 
and of the Masorites. To the twenty-two com- 
mon letters of the alphabet, the five finals are 
added, making in all twenty-seven, which are 
divided into three classes, consisting of nine each. 
The first class represents Units, the second Tens, 


the third Hundreds, 

in 

this manner : 


N 

i 


10 

P 

100 

3 

2 

3 

20 


200 

3 

3 

b 

30 

V 

300 

1 

4 

72 

40 

n 

400 

n 

5 

2 

50 

1 

500 


6 

D 

60 

a 

600 

T 

7 

V 

70 

1 

700 

n 

8 

D 

80 

n 

800 

ID 

9 


90 

Y 

900 


In joining Hebrew letters to denote numbers, 
it must be remembered, that the letter of the 
highest numerical value is placed first on the right 
hand, before the letter of less value, contrary to 
our method of calculation by figures, according 
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to which the value of a figure increases towards 
the left, and diminishes towards the right. 

' stands for ten, 2 for two. Placed thus S' 1 
they signify 12, 31, 32 93, Hp 105, TO1 2(56. 

The number 15 should be represented by fPSl, 
but because these letters constitute part of the 
word m!"P, the letters TO, or 9 and 6, represent 
15, to prevent, as the Jews allege, the profana- 
tion of the peculiar name of God. For the same 
reason, TO 9 and 7, is used instead of V 10 and 
6, to express 16. 

An acute accent above any one of the first 
nine letters, multiplies its value by a thousand, 
^ 1000, j 3000 ; though sometimes the number 
of thousands is represented by a common letter 
prefixed to a doubly accented £. 

S3 2000 8000 

If hundreds are added, the accented Aleph is 
omitted. 

pi 2100 VI 4300 IDjN 1782. 

As the pages and the chapters of printed 
Hebrew Bibles, are generally marked with letters 
for numerical signs, it is proper that the learner 
be acquainted with this method. 

Let him also attend to the following observa- 
tion: 
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Keri and Chetih , the one derived from fcOp to 
read , and the other from inD to write, are terms 
frequently used by Jewish authors, to express the 
difference between the reading of the manu- 
scripts, and that of the printed copies of the Old 
Testament. The Chetib is the word adopted in 
the text, and is marked with a small circle above 
it, which refers to a different reading in the 
margin, named the Keri, commonly distinguished 
by the letter Koph below it, and sometimes 
written in Rabbinical characters. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

List of Adverbs , Prepositions, Interjections, and 

Conjunctions. 

IT is impossible, in any table, to assign the 
precise meaning of Adverbs. As they limit and 
qualify verbs, their sense is chiefly to be gathered 
from the general turn of the sentences where 
they appear. 


ttn w 

TOW Where? 

ro^N trow 

rott Whither, where? 

■pND Whence ? 

HD t*D Here, hither 
IDto PDti Thence, hence 


Dffi 

rvafci 

yin 


Here, hither 

There 

Thence 

Within 

Without. 

Above 
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byr^ 

rroa 

nn« 

'HO 

nD-ryj 

lN“jy$ 

nny 

"ino 

DW 

VraniO 

avhu> 

o'xho 

T’DJl 

ONiy) 

■•a-wj 


From above 

Below 
Backward 
When ? 

How long ? 

Now 

To-morrow 
By day 

Yesterday 

The day before yesterday 
Before this time 
Constantly 

Until 

Before that 


Quickly 
tN Then 
GNU Is it so ? 
tfbn Is it not ? 

How ? 

yYTO Wherefore ? 
nob Why ? 

How many, how often ? 
p So 
pH Truly 
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nSi«? 



ap-n 

N1W 

aun 


jvnm 


Yes, surely 
Certainly 


Not 

Do not 
Lest 
Perhaps 
In vain 
V ainly 

Without a cause, 
edly 

Like a Jew 


undeserv- 



At once, together 

Only 

Except 

Rather 

Much 


How much more ? 


Aff.. 


How much less ? Neg. 
Efc* Slowly 

tDJTD By little, scarcely 
ZOJftDD Almost, as little 
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Almost, scarce any, if not 

Pi So 

nnS 

p*TD3 Just so* 

•133 In such a way 
nn« Once 
rvitt? Twice, secondly 
rY 1 8F’Vtt) Thrice, thirdly. 


Prepositions. 


bn 

ny IV 

nxb ros 
nnyS) 
bn[ 
Vran) 

P 

O **30 p 

a^iD 


To 

At, near to 
Even to 

Before, over against 
Over against 

Over against, opposite to 

Between 

From, than, in comparison 
of, away from 
Before. Lift, at the face 
Upon, above 
Around 


* The syllable TQ is often expletive. 

■(■ *1 is often added to prepositions and adverbs, Ru- 
phonier Causa. 
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"OJ> 

•'inN nn« 
nnn 

pfobf 
^ sol 

^n? 

■on$ 

"D5 

'E 2 ? 

naso 



On this side 
Beyond, over 
Beyond 
After 

Under, for, instead of 
Upon account of, because of 

For, instead of 

According to 
At, near by 
Because 

With 


Without, unless 


Besides, only. 


The letters D *? 3 2 are called inseparable 
Prepositions , or Prepositives. 
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’ 1 in, D according as, like, b to, for , at, 
D from. 

There is only one inseparable post-positive, 
H towards. 

rTOVTD Towards Sodom 

Towards the earth 
nnS Towards Luz. 

Conjunctions. 

Da Also 
1 And 

*W Which, who 
DM If 
DM TD But 
vh DM If not. 

•\b 1*?M If 
vbh Unless 
“fM But 

But, nevertheless, notwith- 
standing 

oVlM Nevertheless 
’’D D3 Even though, though it 
should be so 
IN Or 

’’i For, because 


A contraction for ")[ 
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*•3 p' 

r, 

npy 


-w&M-pn 

"W&rapy 



For which cause 


Not 

Wherefore, upon which 
count, therefore. 


ac- 


Interjections. 

|PJ rcn Nn Lo! Behold? 

'Cl N3N N2 Prithee, I pray 
ilM *»n Wo, O! Alas! 

-a* Woes me ! 
rbbn God forbid ! 
nwn n«n Irony or laughter 
■an nin Come now ! Go to ! 

^n«^ 0that! 

pN Surely, be it so. 


Prepositions assume the affixes. ^ is often in- 
serted betwixt the preposition and the pronoun, 
to soften the sound. 

*Hy To me 

Upon me, towards me 
"p^y To thee 
DH^nn Under them. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Of Syntax. 

HEBREW Syntax enjoys the advantage of 
being extremely simple, and is free from the 
elliptical and irregular phraseology which often 
perplexes us in other languages. The words 
commonly stand in their natural order ; • and sen- 
tences admit of being translated into English, 
almost without any alteration of the arrangement. 
The chief exception is, that the [nominatives very 
frequently follow their verbs, and the adjectives 
their substantives. 

A substantive noun is often found alone in the 
body of a sentence, when it is neither a nomi- 
native to a verb, nor governed by a verb, and 
has no preposition or sign of case before it. In 
this situation, it frequently indicates the instru- 
ment by which the energy of some principal verb 
of the sentence is exerted, and must generally be 
translated, so as to refer to this verb, with signs 
that express the ablative in Latin. 

pp^rp D31&6 

Their tongue (/. e. with their tongue) they flatter. 
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irwi pm 

Favour ( i . e. with favour) shalt thou crown him. 

Din px m warn ms p 

Lest I come and strike the earth — curse, i. e. 
with a curse. 

trim 'pin nm it by “pm -run 

Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O thou mighty, 
in thy glory and thy majesty. 

am n 1 ?* -pirn 

And in thy majesty prosper, ride. 

The verb nSe signifies to he full, and, in 
Hiphil, to fill, we say, A vessel full of water. 
Fill this vessel with water, Fill this granary 
with corn. Were these sentences to be con- 
verted into Hebrew, the words water and corn 
would want the signs of and with, and stand 
solitary. 

D’D DH3 rua"!K inVo “IQN v I 
And he said, Fill four casks with water. 

m»ax mn' dkd ninD nrn rran ns 

And I will fill this house glory, (/'. e. with glory,) 
saith Jehovah (God) of hosts. 

\vy rvnm 

And the house was filled smoke. (/ e. with 
smoke). 
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'The personal pronouns are often placed by 
themselves, the substantive verb to be supplied. 

bx 

I God all-sufficient. Sup. am. 

■ok bbnx 

I weak or sick. Sup. am. 

nns yen yan ^ xb ^ 

For not a God delighting in wickedness art thou . 

Akin to this is another form of construction, 
in which the personal pronoun “ON is conjoined 
with a substantive, without any verb, denoting 
a particular attachment in the person to what the 
substantive implies or expresses. 

rftan *0*0 

But I prayer, i. e. I am devoted to prayer. 

DlW '3K 

I peace, i. a. 1 am much inclined to peace. 

The pronoun is often repeated after the rela- 
tive by a pleonasm. 

mi lasiri -ic^n 

Which the wind driveth it away. 

rr lano'n -nan •hew 

Blessed is the man whom thou shalt chasten him, 
() Jehovah f 
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The same construction* derived from this 
source* sometimes occurs in the Greek of the 
New Testament 

K«i tKgoc fs (parti j fjt,eya\r) rots tec rtrafcrty ttyyEXots oty s$oOv avrois 
a$nLV)cra.t ryv y»v xaci n w &aXot(T(rav* 

And he cried with a loud voice to the four angels 
to whom it was given to them to hurt the earth 
and the sea. 

M erx TavTot tttiov x.att <>x^ 0 * taro ^ t/ 5 ° v otvrov ts^Ets 

Y^vvxro. 

After these things I looked, and behold a great 
multitude, which no man could number it. 

A verb generally agrees with its nominative in 
gender, number, and person. 

Sometimes, however, a plural nominative is 
joined to a verb singular. 

DM'?# «na rvwinn 

In principio creavit Dii. 

In this case, N“Q is to be considered as the 
radical term, before or behind which any nomi- 
native may be placed, itself remaining inde- 
clinable, as, 

/ loved, Ye loved, They loved, Loved he 
them ? In all these instances, loved is invariable. 

'IN -!pC and 13 FTJN tpo may be said with as 
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grqat propriety as ■yrnpD and 13TpD only the last 
is more frequently used. 

Words that express dominion, dignity, ma- 
jesty, are commonly put in the plural. 

DV&N Gods DTTN Lords 

D’ , *?5D Husbands, masters. 

Though, at the same time, they may have a verb, 
noun, or affix singular. 

imp 10 ^ m«3jf mm v&v ’3 

sip 1 ' p«n *73 vi 1 ?** 

For thy Maker is thy husband, Jehovah (God) of 
hosts, his name, and thy Redeemer the Holy 
One of Israel, God of all the earth shall he be 
called. 

In this sentence, though ’©J? and VtSn 
be plural, yet miT, the affix 1 his, Redeemer, 
tDVTp the Holy One, and the verb Nip* 1 he shall 
he called, are all in the singular number. 

An adjective singular is sometimes joined to 
a substantive plural. 

“ptflDtDO Right are thy judgments. 

Collective nouns, or nouns singular, that com- 
prehend many individuals, may have an adjective, 
participle, or verb plural. 
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D'nn& DJ! D'm DP 

Populus laitantes, Populus videntes. 

pa^m i'3Q tins mm njn-in '.mv opn 

Happy the people who know the joyful sound, 
O Jehovah, in the light of thy countenance 
shall they walk. 

Though Dyn be singular, yet the participle 
‘ 1 5HV and the verb p3*?m are plural. 

Two or more substantives singular may have 
a verb, adjective, participle, or possessive affix 
plural. 

emo' 1 nnK naVai Van 

The world and its fulness, thou hast founded 

them . 

imt i n&2 poim man 

Thabor and Hermon, in thy name (they) shall 
rejoice. 

Property or possession is represented by b the 
sign of the dative, the verb being omitted. 

-ip 1 imn Va 'V "o 

For to me — every wild beast of the forest. 

rh'h iVn or iV 

To thee — tlie day, and to thee — the night. 

*[V aw f? 

To thee — the heavens, also to thee — the earth. 
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Such phraseology corresponds to the Latin 
rule. Est pro habeo, Tibi dies, et tibi nox, &c. 

b before substantive nouns often appears re- 
dundant, corresponding to the dative of the thing, 
in such Latin phrases as these, Erant auxilio 
mihi, Est mihi voluptati. 

ruoM mp nmn nya 

I low is she become an harlot, the faithful city ? 
Quomodo facta est mcretrici civitas fidelis ? 

nm:ip rrioi pm 1 ? l'y/ai mpA pnn rrm 
nase pm rrm 

And the strong man shall be tow (for low), and 
his work a spark (for a spark,) and they shall 
burn both together without a quencher. 

nai raj 1 ?! uv 1 ? mm nov mm mnn ora 
‘jjnr 1 mKarfti pmi 1 ? pan 

In that day shall the branch of Jehovah be for 
a beauty, and for a glory, and the fruit of the 
earth for excellency and ornament, to the es- 
caped of Israel. 

'*? mm mm 

Eritque Jehovah mihi Deo. 

mn vsnb oian '.mi 

Factusque est homo aniniae viventi. 
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Instances of variety or irregularity in the use 
of the past and future tenses frequently occur. 
These are apt to embarrass at first, but practice 
will render them easy and intelligible. 

Whatever happens by custom, habit, or the 
course of nature, is commonly expressed in the 
future tense. 


mir mrprmm 

In the law of Jehovah he will meditate, e. it is 
his constant practice to do so. 

•p 1 ?# Jii/n hpm id 'pas Sy iiyn 
ovifH* 

As the hart crieth for (Lift, shall cry for) streams 
of waters, so shall my soul cry for thee, O 
God! 

Speaking of God, Job says, chap. ix. 11. 

l 1 ? pax x*7i *^rm ron* xSi % p 

Behold he passeth over me, and I see him not ; 
he turneth again also, and I understand him 
not. 

All these verbs, in the original, are in the 
future tense. 

The letter 1 before the perfect, often converts 
it into a future, and, before the future, converts 
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it into a perfect tense, hearing, in this character, 
the title of Van corner. sivum.* 

tik nti tik \t D**n*7K -on 

And God said. Let light be, and light was, IJtt. 
And God shall say, &c. 

vmvD run vpn n« moan 

And thou slialt keep his statutes and command- 
ments, Lit/. And thou hast kept, &c. 

The word tN has frequently the same effect 
of changing the future into the perfect. 

nrnto pTn -Qpn an? wbv nvo Vnzr tk 
ttrattr 

Then Moses set apart three cities on this side 
Jordan towards the sun-rising. 

The verb TIT is in the future tense. 

ritSrn mnpn bmar* '331 mwa t^ r» 

Then sung Moses and the sons of Israel this 
song. 

is in the future tense. 

Verbs often have after them nouns derived 
from the same root with themselves. 

* This promiscuous Use of the preterite and future appears 
to me very inexplicable. After all my research I have found 

no satisfactory account of it. 
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nrn btttnn ns d^bid ons 02b no 

Why do you use this proverb ? 

bwft A proverb, a parable, a sententious say- 
ing. 

bwo To speak or use such a saying. 

lot vn SOSOD3 rpnatsKtoi 

And I will sweep it away with the sweeping or 
besom of destruction. 

vans' anttm 

And thou didst cause it to take root. 

Et fecisti ut radicaret radices suos. 

sometimes also signifies to eradicate. 

In the same manner, in Hiph. CJmn 

signifies to put in possession, or to expel from 
a possession. 

pin To remove ashes, to cover with ashes, to 
fatten, to reduce to ashes. 

The verb to skin, in our own language, has 
opposite significations. 

VP3K1 Oil pi p 

He judged the judgment (the cause) of the af- 
flicted and the indigent. 
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nzm 

Plead my pleading, i. e. my cause. 

As if we said, 

Contende contentionem meam. 

As synonymous nouns are sometimes placed 
together, the first, in statu regi minis , to express 
the superlative degree ; so a noun and verb, of 
nearly the same signification, are frequently con- 
joined, to convey an idea of something complete 
and entire. 

HDD & ntt&n noittm 

And the land be wasted with desolation, /. t\ be 
made utterly desolate. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Of Peculiar Idioms , and Compound Words. 

IN the chapter concerning nouns in construc - 
tion, instances were given of some beautiful 
peculiarities of expression, for which the Hebrew 
is distinguished. It will not he improper to add 
some more specimens in this chapter. 

The word p films, is often placed in regimen, 
as related to, connected with, or produced by, 
the substantive which follows it in the genitive of 
position. 

fCti) p A son of twenty years 

A man twenty years old 

rttPp p A son of the bow 
An arrow 

Sons of Belial, or of the 
worthless 

Men of base character 

p The son of my floor 
Grain when threshed 

tp'T ■’32. Sons of the burning coal 
Sparhs. 
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It is to be expected that a very ancient and 
primitive language, spoken at a period when 
society was neither corrupted nor embellished by 
art, would be exceedingly simple, but, at the 
same time, highly figurative and metaphorical. 
It is probable also, that it would borrow its 
images not merely from the grand objects of 
nature, but from those with which men are most 
familiarly acquainted, such as, from the parts and 
members of the human body, or from the instru- 
ments and occurrences of rural life. 

The following idioms may serve to illustrate 
this observation. 

WN pW*? A tongue of fire* 

Flame 

ybo 1© The tooth of a rock 

A sharp pointed rock, a crag 

O'* i"OW The lip of the sea 
The sea-shore 

fiTO mn A sword of mouths 
A two-edged sword 

jrv '•D Who shall give ? 

O that / 

* Acts ii. 3. Cloven tongues, us ol* fire, i. c. divided 
f] «uucs. 
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2JH VTO YTQ3 His glory are men of famine 
The vien in whom he gloried 
arefamished 

□YiVn mN A man of God 

A pious or inspired man, a 

prophet 

mm b*lp The voice of Jehovah 
The thunder 

mm mi The breath of Jehovah 
The wind 

'Opy py The iniquity of my heels 

The violence of those who un- 
justly pursue or persecute 

me* 

VlNW T* The hand of the grave 
The power of the grave 

pm HU® The years of the right hand 
of the Most High 
Past times in which the Al- 
mighty had given signal 
displays of his power 

mm 2*? The heart of the seas 
The middle of the xea 


* Psalms xlix. 5. I mention thin only as a probable 
moaning, for the expression is very obscure. 
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inti) The eyelids of the morning 

The first dawning of the day 

133? The blood of the grape 
Red wine 

pxn bz -p-m 

1 go the way of all the earth 

rrvDx Di? nan 

And he slept with his fathers. 

We meet with few compound words in Hebrew, 
and, when they do occur, they exhibit little of 
that soft and musical coalition remarkable in si- 
milar words of the Greek, but rather resemble 
such combinations as the following, which fre- 
quently present themselves in English ; Sun- 
rising, hard-hearted, st\ff-necked, hare-foot, 
dim-sighted, boolc-seller, fire-wo'i'leer. 

Examples of compound Hebrew Words. 

Q"QN Abram, an eminent father, compounded 
of IN father, and Q1 high. 

□rrQN Abraham, the eminent father of' a 
multitude, compounded of the former word, and 
DJI contracted for p\)n a multitude. 

A deadly shade, comp, of a shadow, 
and HID death. 
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Israel, a prince of' or with God, comp, 
of 11 one of the Heemantic letters, a prince, 
and God. 

rvnEHDn Moles, from to dig, doubling 

the two last radicals, ^D"lDn 

A worthless person, comp, of not, 
and by'' to profit,, to be of advantage. 

DWW Proud oppressors, comp, of HNS to be 
proud, and Hi'' to oppress, to afflict. 

rmhr\ An armoury, a place for hanging up 
weapons of war, a mount of' observation, a high 
place for worship. 

The Rabbies, and writers of the Talmud, 
assign these different significations to this com- 
pound word, because they are at a loss whether 
they should derive it from to hang up, and 
nVB acies, the edge or point of a sharp weapon, 
or from Vn a heap, a mound of earth, and JTPQ 
ora, mouths, faces. JThe first is the most pro- 
bable meaning. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Concerning the Investigation of the Radical Word. 

THAT the Primitives, in the Hebrew and 
other Eastern languages, may be found with 
facility, it is necessary to be well acquainted with 
the division of the letters into radical and servile, 
because these last must be rejected before the 
root appear. 

If the root consist of pure radicals, commonly 
three in number, it is easily found, and as easily 
divested of the servilcs which attend it. But, as 
the servile letters may also constitute roots, it is 
sometimes a matter of difficulty to distinguish 
when these letters ought to be considered in their 
radical, and when in their servile, capacity. 
This difficulty is increased in the verbs denomi- 
nated imperfect; for, in some of their parts, 
either by contraction or commutation, these verbs 
lose sometimes one, sometimes two of their ra- 
dical letters, which must be restored to their 
place, before the root can be exhibited in its 
true form. 

The learner must therefore endeavour, by fre- 
quent practice, to acquire a dexterity in dis- 
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covering the radical letters, in divesting them of 
their serviles, and in restoring them where they 
arc lost by the abbreviated flexions. This exer- 
cise is the more necessary, as, in almost all lexi- 
cons, the words are arranged according to the 
alphabetical order of the roots. These are com- 
monly printed in a larger character, and have 
below them their derivatives, as children and 
descendants. By this plan, neither the signifi- 
cation of any verb, nor of any noun derived 
from it, can be found, till its root be investigated 
and determined. 

The following directions will be found useful 
in the investigation of radical words. 

The chief things to be attended to are. What 
letters are commonly servile, either in nouns or 
verbs ; in what part of the word they most 
generally appear ; and what is the most probable 
conjecture to be formed, in order to restore such 
radicals as are lost by the abbreviated flexions. 

The servile letters in nouns* are such as form 
the feminine gender, and the plural terminations, 
the prefixes, including the signs of the cases, the 
heemantic letters, and the possessive pronouns or 
affixes. 

* iJnder this title are included not only substantive*, 
adjectives, and participles, but also infinitives, when used 
as nouns or as prefunds. 
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The servile letters in verbs are the personal 
prefixes and postfixes, formerly named the pro- 
nominal serviles, the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent forms, and the verbal affixes. 

* \ and % whether inserted in nouns or verbs, 
must be rejected in the investigation of the root. 

As tlie serviles generally appear in greatest 
number at the end of words, the most proper 
method of discovering the root seems to be this : 

Begin from the left hand, remove the serviles 
as you go along, retain the pure and the sup- 
posed radicals, reject the inserted 1 and restore 
or commute the radicals lost by abbreviation : 
and, finally, reject the prefixes. 

Directions for finding the Root, and for re- 
storing the deficient Radicals. 

I. If, after rejecting the serviles, three pure 
radicals remain, you may conclude these to be 
the root. 

II. If only two remain, as is the common case 
in abbreviated roots, prefix to these either 2 or 
or insert T betwixt them, or postpone H, or 
double the second. 

For the sake of brevity, in pointing out the 
serviles to be rejected, I shall use the words 
a capita, when they arc to be removed from the 
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beginning of a word ; a medio, when from the 
middle ; and a fine, when from the end ; or these 
abbreviations, a cap. a med. a fin. 

R. placed before a word intimates that it is the 
root. 


Examples. 

TipOH a med. 1 — a cap. N — R. “TpD 
□''T’pDD a fin. a* 1 — a med. ^ — a cap. a — R. TpD 
'ranh a fin. Tl — a cap. b — hide 2U) to which 
prefix ^ — R. TOT* 

*720'’ a med. “1 — a cap. ^ — hide to which pre- 

fix 2 — R. Vd2 to fall. 

222D''pn a fin. 122 — a med. 1 — a cap. n — inde 
Op which may be supposed to be a root of two 
letters in the third person singular of Kal ; but, 
according to the common opinion of gramma- 
rians, 2 must be inserted to place the root in the 
infinitive Dip See pages 170, 171. 

2*72 a fin. 2— add n — inde n*?2 
TODD a fin. H — a cap. D — R. ID or TOD 
22'' a fin. 2 — a cap. ^ — Remains only 2 to which 
prefix 2 and postfix n — inde R TO2 to strike. 

That the learner may have this subject fully 
before him, and be accustomed to an expeditious 
investigation of the radical term, I have annexed 
the following table, which contains an analysis 
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both of nouns and verbs according to the doctrine 
and rules above laid down. 

Example of the Mode of' investigating Roots in 
Hebrew Words, both Nouns and Verbs. 

'"ptOEWD Thy judgments, a fin. “f final pos- 
sessive affix, and s sign of the plural masc. — a 
cap. "O heem. — R. CCtlJ to judge. 

V-PO IHs priests, a fin. 1 poss. affix, and 1 
sign of masc. plur. — R. jPO to serve in a public 
office, either sacred or civil. 

And for comforters, a fin. C term, 
plur. masc. — a cap. fD heemantic, b pref. of the 
dative, and 1 conjunction — R. DTO to comfort. 

‘Wro*' They shall comfort me, a fin. ^ verbal 
affix— a cap. prefix — R. DPS 

"[PSytL'OI And thy staff, prop, or support, 
a fin. “J poss. affix, and P term. fern. — a cap. O 
heemantic, and 1 conj. — R. to lean upon. 

And thou didst deliver them, a fin. 
“IE5 poetic verbal affix — a cap. P pers. and 1 con- 
vers. — R. vhs to rescue, to deliver. 

oyWl And he saved them, a fin. Q verbal 
affix — a med. ’• — commute 1 into 11 — reject, a cap. 
personal, and 1 convcrs. — hide R. JW to save. 
PDPPP Thou shewest thyself merciful, a cap. 
pp char. Hithpahcl — R. “Ten mercy, compassion. 
IPTiP We give thanks, or we confess, a fin. 
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*13 pers. — a med. 11 — a cap. 3 commutable, and ft 
char, of Hiphil, remains only 1 to which prefix 
11 and postfix H — inde !TP in Hiphil min covji- 
tcri. There are few so difficult as this. 

^TinDD Exalting thyself, a med. “1 transpose 
n and place it before D — reject a cap. riD — the 
word is in the participle Hithpahel of the root 
VVd elevavit. 

“lNY’ "lNfi He whom thou cursest shall 

be cursed, "*t©N pronoun radical, **lNn a cap. 
n pers. — R. "IN a contraction for "V1N nudedixit. 
"INI' 1 a cap. "1 and ** pers. It is the third person 
singular masc. of Hophal. — R. IN See p. 174, 
1. 9. from bot. 

DmnnaDDD From their close places or con- 
finements, e claustris sms, a fin. DH poss. affix, 
*• expletive, I V) term. plur. fern. — a cap. 73 hee- 
mantic and 73 prefix, remains the root 13D to 
shut up. In this word there are three pure 
radicals, and seven servilcs, of which two are 
before and five behind the root. 

DrTT0257373D From or by their own counsels, 
a fin. OPPm as above, commute "1 into ' — a cap. 
D hecmantic and 73 prefix — hide R. to 

consult, to advise. This word has only two 
pure radicals, and eight serviles. 

In the gates, a fin. □*' term. plur. 
masc. — a cap. 1 prefix — R. "137C? a gate. 

n'25J773 Her tenths a fin H fern, [toss, affix. 
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«ign of masc. plural — a cap. D hecm. — 11. rtffiy 

fecit. 

ffa Thou huildest, a fin. H personal and ^ 
commutable into H — inde H31 to build. 

“frVQ Thy house, a fin. “[ — R. rP 2 domus. 
“jrdN'jD Thy work, service, labour, a fin. *7 
poss. affix, and D fem. term. — a cap. Q hoe- 
man tic — R. “ 7 ^ to work, to serve, 

Angels, the messengers and servants of God. 


Specimens of the investigation of the Root in 
other Languages beside the Hebrew. 

The investigation of roots is not peculiar to 
the Hebrew, hut common to all languages, and 
is of singular advantage, if we would attend to 
accuracy and propriety of writing. 

In such languages as do not admit of the dis- 
tinction between radical and servile letters, the 
following may be observed as general rules for 
reducing words to their first principles. Let 
that part of the word which remains unvaried be 
considered as the radical term, and let the changes 
of termination be disregarded or cut off. Com- 
pound words must be resolved into their compo- 
nent parts, and the prepositions excluded. In 
these words which seem reducible to Hebrew 
roots consisting entirely of consonants, the inter- 
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mediate vowels employed for their enunciation, 
are not to be considered as essential, or as con- 
stituting a part of the root. 

An universal rule, to be constantly attended 
to in tracing radical words, is the one formerly 
mentioned : Literce ejusdem organi facile inter 
se commutabiles, i. e. “ Letters pronounced by 
“ the same organ of speech, may easily be sub- 
“ stituted for one another.” From this circum- 
stance letters have been divided into Labials, 
Dentals, and Gutturals. 

Labials in Hebrew, 2 Q 
in Greek, ir ft tp 

in Latin and English, p b for ph or v. 

Dentals in Hebrew, SD 1 D 
in Greek, r i 6 
in Latin and English, t d th. 

Gutturals in Hebrew, 5 p 3 n 
in Greek, * y x 
in Latin and English, c k g ch. 

By careful attention to the various changes 
and mutual substitutions of these letters, the 
learner will make a rapid progress in tracing 
words to their ultimate etymologies. 

The following instances amongst many that 
might be given, will serve to illustrate these 
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observations, and shew how words of different 
languages may be traced to a Hebrew original. 

In all the inflections and derivatives of twtw, 
the radical part is run, probably from P)l“\ tap, to 
strike, to beat. Hence tap, in English, is used 
in the same sense. The word is derived from 
the sound produced by beating. 

In capio, and all its derivatives or changes, 
the radical part remains cap, from Fp capli, or 
cap, the hollow of the hand. Hence, to take in 
the hand, to hold. Inde, captivus, cavus, and 
many more. 

XagtxTTu, to carve, to engrave. The radical 
consonants are, xf T from 1TO to cut, to engrave 
in wood or stone. 

Btytara, (3riy.u<ri, R. (2r\y.a, from noi a high place. 

pB pheren, to endow, <ptpa dowry, parapher- 
nalia, all beside the dowry. 

E »J«, video, It. JM' ido, to know. 

ft* ain, not. Hence the negative particle in ; 
inimicus, imprudens. 

'HSqvi i voluptas, rthuv suavior, dSu xvSxm placeo, 
may be derived from pj? oden, oblectare se, vo- 
luptas, delicice, Eden. 

Suffetes, Carthaginian magistrates, a Punic 
or Phoenician word, generally thought to be de- 
rived from syffetim, judges, R. IDDtt) to 

judge. 
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lnf*x, trtipxtitu, to point out ; to distinguish, from 
DC? sem, any mark of distinction, a name . Per- 
sons of distinction, or of renown, are called in 
Hebrew DC? '03 N Men of name. 

*13 cad, a cask or barrel. Inde cad-m. 

ID mad, a measure. Inde modius, modus, 
moderor, &c. 

Commotion — reject the preposition and termi- 
nation, remains mot, from DID moveo, motum. 

Mixture — mixtura, misceo, /xio-yu, radical con- 
sonants i u<ry, from *|DD to mix. 

"ISD sepher, to count, to write. Inde to 
cypher, to use a particular mode of writing; 
cyphers, instruments of numbering. 

The resemblance between the following words, 
both in sound and sense, is strongly marked. 

JTQN 3N Ab, abbut, abbot 
V’lH Auil, evil, folly 
ilfcM Gae, Gay 
rQ3 Gibbe, gibbous 
Dll Dum, to be silent 
Vin Hid, to howl 
HDT Dema, St^aq, like 
p 1 ' Iin, wine, vinum, omov 
"CIN Agr, ayttfu, congrego 
Y*1C? Saraz, to multiply, to increase, 
o’c^of, a heap 
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Ave, to desire, aveo 
Lat, to hide, lateo 
Dik, a mound, a fortification, a 
dyke 

Obed, to labour, to serve, obedio 
Obr, over 

Abas, to be fat, obesus 
Cabel, a rope or chain, a cable 
Sac, saccus, sackcloth 
Mar, bitter, amarus 
Pliera, wild, fier cc,ferm, ferae 
Succui, succus, juice, moisture 
Kara, to cry, to crow 
Keren, cornu, a horn 
Lapid, iattoJoj, a lamp. 

This table might be greatly enlarged : I have 
only adduced these as specimens of the close con- 
nection which many languages may have with 
each other, and to prove how far the Hebrew 
insinuates itself into them all, by being derived 
from one common stock. The reader, if he has 
inclination, may find frequent opportunities of 
employing himself in this exercise, both for 
amusement and improvement. 


mN 

tDN*? 

pn 

" 03 > 

"ay 

p© 

in 

N"® 

ip© 

Nip 
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Specimen of Additions to the foregoing Table. 

y® Sir, a prince, an honourable man ; hence 
Sir, Sire, Sieur. 

b% Col, to collect, assemble ; hence calculate, 
xaAtw, call, &c. 

D“Tp Kedem, the east ; hence Cadmus, a man 
from the east, who introduced the Hebrew or 
Phoenician characters into Greece. 

TO Bur, a hole or pit; hence bore, bury, 
burrow. 

rflftlTVn Booremith ; hence the Greek mpxpH 
Tj-upa/AiJof, a pyramid, the Hebrew word signifying 
the cave of death, or a cave for the dead. 

tiJtON Abash, or as it is in the Chaldaic, 
NHDbON abashta, i. e. the father or inventor of 
fire ; hence ifaurrof, Dorice otfoturrot, the Greek 
name of Vulcan. The term Vulcan is most pro- 
bably derived from the Hebrew name 
Tubelkin, the first part, Tubl, being easily soft- 
ened into Vul. The name Vulcan evidently 
appears to be of Hebrew origin. The character 
given by Moses of this person is a farther confir- 
mation of this conjecture. 
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v The passage in the original is as follows : 
Genesis iv. 22. 

iann ‘jd two*? ppfcnn n» x\i dj n*?¥i 
Vnai rwro 

English translation : 

And Zillah, she also bare Tubal-Cain,* an in- 
structor (margin, whetter) of every artificer in 
brass and iron. 

The last words may more properly be rendered. 
The polisher of every artful work in copper and 
iron ; which may signify that he was the first 
who invented or practised the art of smelting 
those metals, and by fire converting them into 
instruments of the highest utility to mankind. 

mVl'' Iuledeth, a midwife ; hence the desig- 
nation of Ilithyia given to Juno Lucina, the god- 
dess that presided at births, as mentioned in the 
Carmen Seculare of Horace. 

Rite maturos aperire partus 
Lenis Ilithyia, tuere matres 
Sive tu Lucina probas vocari 
Seu genitalis. 

* So the word is deformed by the Masoretic pointing, 
which also converts {1^113 K vgos Cyrus, into Coresh, to the 
obliteration of all etymology. 
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"iDDn Tapsar, by transposition Satrap , a Per- 
sian word for a general or governor. See Nahum 
iii. 17. Satrapa, satrapes. 

□cn Hamam, to be warm; hence Hummums, 
hot baths, an Arabic word brought from Turkey. 

fptD Tereph, prey, food caught in hunting; 
hence tj > i <pu rpo<pn, to feed, to nourish, food. 

Tcbel; hence tabula, table, any flat sur- 
face ; used also to express the habitable world. 

Cupel; hence couple. 

p12 Txule, signifies to confine, straiten ; hence 
choak, check. 

*10 11D Mur, myr ; hence ^Eolic pvppu, Lat. 
myrrha, Eng. myrrh, Lat. amarus, bitter. — 
“ Myrrh is a vegetable production, of the gum 
“ or resin kind, issuing by incision, and some- 
“ times spontaneously, from the trunk and larger 
“ branches of a tree growing in Egypt, Arabia, 
“ and Abyssinia. Its taste is bitter, but its smell, 
“ though strong, is not disagreeable.” See Exod. 
xxx. 23. Psalm xlv. 9. Cant. v. 5. 13. 

pb'Q Milik, signifies to wring or squeeze out ; 
hence milk, and mulgeo, mulctum., to *milk. 

Kelo, signifies bending, inclining; hence 
the Greek xotXo? hollow, and the Latin verb ceelo, 
to engrave, to hollow, scoop out. 
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"pn Tacan, signifies to direct, regulate by 
weight, measure or rule ; hence rtyim, tchtuh, */%*- 
rfxrwx; whence, Eng. technical, architect, archi- 
tecture, &c. 

*)5?n Tor, signifies to divide, cut, cleave ; 
hence, Greek, r/>ww to wound, Eng. to tear, tore, 
torn ; also perhaps Greek r«pw, Lat. tero, tritus. 
Eng. trite, contrite, contrition. 

pn Theren, signifies any thing settled or fixed; 
hence, Greek, Spnm a footstool ; also Qpom, Lat. 
thronus, Eng. throne. 

The following derivations may perhaps appear 
whimsical or absurd to the enemies of etymolo- 
gical enquiries ; but to persons who have mi- 
nutely attended to the connection of languages, 
they will appear to have a good foundation, while 
at the same time they afford an example of the 
advantages to be derived from a judicious inves- 
tigation of radical terms. 

pt Zeleen, signifies old ; by a small alteration 
it is senex. 

Arete, signifies the earth, which is a word 
nearly of the same letters as the Hebrew ; and 
the Hebrew, by inversion, is nearly the same as 
terra. 

rmttJD Mesure, signifies a measure. In these 
two words the consonants are the same, and 
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nearly allied are the Latin mensura and the 
French mesure. 

Take a sample from other languages besides 
the Hebrew. 

If we pronounce the ch in the word church, as 
the English pronounce it in chorus or character, 
it becomes the same as Kyrk, and both spring 
from the same root, xupix oixoj, breviter xvpi&xv, the 
house of the Lord, Heb. Bithal, defaced 

by the points into Bethel. 

Eglise, in French, signifying a church, is 
from the Greek ixxXr,mu, in Latin ecclcsia. 

See, the seat, the diocese of a bishop, is from 
the French siege, and the Latin sedes. 

The French word eveque, and the English 
bishop, have not one letter the same, though both 
are undoubtedly derived from the Greek tma-xoiros, 
or Latin episeopus. Litt. a superintendent, an 
overseer, or watchman. 

Few persons would believe that the English 
strange and stranger, could come from the Greek 
preposition tx, i£, out, from ; Latin, ex, extra, 
extraneus ; Old French, estrange, estr anger 
(now etrange, etranger ) ; English, strange, and 
stranger. 
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'■ Bull, signifying a letter or mandate from the 
Pope, whence, Italian, hollo a seal, bollare to 
seal, and French bulletin, signifying an authentic 
public document or letter, all come from the Latin 
bulla, a stud, a stamp, a seal. 

Grammatical investigation may be prosecuted 
on this plan to a very great length, and promote 
both entertainment and instruction. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Passages of Hebrew from the Booh of Psalms and 
the Prophecy of Isaiah, with Translations. 

PSALM LXXIV. 12. TJf 

mpn minm ‘“Tina carpc otiSm 

: pan 

ovan wi ma» c *]ua nma nn» « 

: D’on hy 

ayb *?d«d i:ann |n*6 win ninn nn» 

: d«!^ 


nnro naain nns pun n^pn nn» »» 

: jrvK 

usd nvon nns rW i*? *js dp 1*7 «« 

: B/otsn 

«pm f p ps rvfriaa *"73 iravn nns '7 

: omm nns 
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PSALM LXXIV. 12. 

12 But God is my King from the times of old, 

working deliverances in the midst of the 
earth. 

13 Thou didst break in sunder by thy strength 

the sea; thou didst break in pieces the 
heads of the great monsters in the waters. 

14 Thou didst break in pieces the heads of Levi- 

athan ; thou didst give him as meat to the 
people of the deserts. 

15 Thou clavest fountain and flood ; thou didst 

dry up rivers of might. 

16 To thee belongs the day, and to thee the 

night ; thou hast prepared the light and 
the sun. 

17 Thou fixest all the boundaries of the earth ; 

summer and winter, thou hast formed 
them. 
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PSALM CIII. 13. jp 

: t»kt by mm om maa by a« orro ™ 

: lama izy mar lamp jrr «in 'a 14 
: pp p mwn pta rD v Tvna anas »* 

: lDlpD TIP lama 1 K^l U3W 13 HIT *0 i« 

inpmn vkt by nbv ny 1 nbwn mm nom n 

: maa 'aa 1 ? 

: umvyb rips mar^i ima mae' 1 ? >» 
: rfawa *7M imabai ikd 3 pan cwa mm w 
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PSALM CIII. 13. 

13 As a father hath compassion upon his chil- 

dren, Jehovah hath compassion on them 
that fear him. 

14 For he knoweth our frame, he remembers 

that we are dust. 

15 Frail man, as grass are his days, as a flower 

of the field so he flourisheth. 

16 For a wind passeth over it, and it is no more ; 

and its place shall never know it again. 

17 But the mercy of Jehovah will be from age 

to age upon them that fear him, and 
his righteousness will continue to sons, 
of sons. 

18 To them that keep his covenant, and to them 

that remember his commandments to do 
them. 

19 Jehovah hath established his throne in the 

heavens, and his kingdom beareth rule 
over all. 
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PSALM LX XXIX. fi. £0£J 

'in mrrS hot mrrt nm pnaa 'd '2 • 

: D'to 

S 3 Sy «Tm H3i o^ip TD3 pw to ? 

J V3'3D 

inaiDsi IT port *pD3 'd nmv vjto mrp » 

: Tnn'3D 

nnai r*?j twa cd'H mtu 2 bwn nnn » 

: Drown 

mra w imra am Sro nsai nn» "> 

: i'3^K 

nn» rmtoa San pa S «|« ow S n 

: omo' 

loaa pn-tm San onma nnx pan pax 12 

: mu' 

: v'®' enn it ryn miaa uy jmr S is 

IDlp'i niDitt Ton *JKD3 p3D 0DWO1 pTf w 

: T*as 
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PSALM LXXX1X. 6. 

6 For who in heaven can be compared to Je- 

hovah, who can be likened to Jehovah 
among the sons of the mighty ? 

7 God is greatly feared in the assembly of his 

saints, and is reverenced by those that 
surround his altar. 

8 O Jehovah, God of Hosts ! who is like thee, 

the powerful Jehovah, with thine attend- 
ant faithfulness ? 

9 Thou, rulest in the pride of the sea; when it 

lifteth up its waves, thou stillest them. 

10 Thou hast dashed in pieces the mighty proud 

as one that is slain; with the arm of thy 
strength thou hast scattered thine enemies. 

11 To thee belong the heavens, and to thee the 

earth; the world and its fulness, thou hast 
founded them. 

12 The north and the south, thou hast created 

them ; Thabor and Hermon in thy name 
shall rejoice. 

13 To thee belongs an arm with power ; strong 

is thy hand, high thy right hand. 

14 Righteousness and judgment are the establish- 

ment of thy throne ; mercy and truth 
shall go before thy face. 
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ISAIAH XL. D 

: mviVk "ids 1 w ion: iona i 

nsbo '3 t* 7N isnpi D t 7tsn-»'* 2 b by w* 
hit to nnp 1 ? '2 tvw mru '2 ns3¥ 

: Tristan b22 d^dd 


roipa nan tt “pn 122 121D2 snip Vip « 

: irn^s 1 ? ntoo 

npjtfi nvn ltean npan -in bs) star b 2 * 
: nypib owim n^a 1 ? 


'9 o m naa S3 ism tit 1133 rfam 5 

: in tt 

T*n naan b 2 sips no nosi sip nos Vip « 
: mam pfa non tei 

ps ia tow hit nr 1 p pv bi: wi aa' i 

: Dj/n Tifn 
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ISAIAH XL. 

1 Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith 

your God. 

2 Speak ye to the heart of Jerusalem, and tell 

her that her warfare is completed ; that 
her iniquity is pardoned ; that she hath 
received from the hand of Jehovah double, 
notwithstanding all her sins. 

3 A voice of one crying; Prepare in the wil- 

derness a way for Jehovah, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God. 

4 Every valley shall be raised, and every moun- 

tain and hill shall be made! low ; the 
crooked shall become straight, and the 
rough plain. 

5 The glory of Jehovah shall be revealed, and 

all flesh shall see it at once ; for the mouth 
of Jehovah hath spoken. 

6 A voice said. Cry ; and I said. What shall I 

cry ? All flesh is grass, and all its come- 
liness like the flower of the field. 

7 The grass shall wither, the flower shall fade, 

when the breath of Jehovah bloweth upon 
it : surely the people are grass. 
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: thwb Dip^ write mm p t *733 mm am' « 


n:o 'onn yw mama i 1 ? 'te’mna in by » 
'iofc 'Sim te wn cteim mama fVip 
: on'nte nan min' 'uft 


nan V? nteo unn sin' pmn m.T 'ais nan »o 
: vaa 4 ? mteai ms unt? nan 


ip'nm D'ste pp' ltnm nym 1 ny njnn »• 

: tea' mte s&” 


a>ten tei pn mm D'oan d\d lteam no ' 0 1 * 
: D'arson numai D'in Dten bym psn iay 


: lajmi' imo; tv'si mm mi ns jnn 'd « 
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8 The grass shall wither, the flower shall fade; 

but the wprd of our God shall stand to 
eternity. 

9 Ascend to a high mountain, O thou publisher 

of good news to Zion ; raise thy voice 
aloud, O thou publisher of good news to 
J erusalem ; raise it, be not afraid ; say 
thou to the cities of Judah, Behold your 
God. 

10 Lo, the Lord Jehovah shall come in strength, 

and his arm shall rule for him ; his reward 
shall be with him, and his recompense 
before him. 

11 He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he 

shall gather the lambs with his arm, he 
shall carry them in his bosom, and gently 
lead those that give suck. 

1 2 Who hath measured the waters in the hollow 

of his hand, who hath meted the heavens 
with a span, or collected the dust of the 
earth in a bushel, who hath weighed the 
mountains in scales, and^ the hills in a 
balance ? 

13 Who hath prepared the spirit of Jehovah, 

and as the man of his counsel hath made 
him to know ? 

k 2 
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a&pa mitt lmo^i iiwi yjna 'n nK »* 
: whv nuian 1111 njn lma^i 


;n tttym o^ma pnaan 'bin inn D'i: p 15 

.* t 71E0 > plD 0"K 


: rfrw 'i p» urm im 'i px paaVi •« 


: i 1 ? mrw inro dbxe vtm pio o'un bn n 


: i 1 ? imyn man hot to p'Din t n toi »» 

mpnTt Uj/pT 3Htt *pyi tinn 1D3 tosH i» 

: f| "TO* *)D3 

D3D ttnn ina 1 ' apr x*7 py nann poan 20 
: 01a' x 1 ? tos pan 1 ? i 1 ? ppa' 

• 

tnna un xito wnvr\ mbn ijnn xito «» 
: pxn mroia anwan xito mb 
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14 With whom did he consult, or who made 

him understand ; who taught him in the 
path of judgment ; who taught him 
knowledge, or made him acquainted with 
the way of discernment ? 

15 Lo, the nations are reckoned by him as the 

drop of a bucket, as the light dust of 
a balance, he poiseth the isles as a very 
little thing. 

16 And Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor 

the beasts of it sufficient to be a burnt 
offering. 

17 All nations are as nothing before him; they 

are counted by him less than nothing, and 
vanity. 

18 To whom then will ye liken God, or what 

resemblance will ye compare unto him ! 

19 A workman formeth an image, a goldsmith 

overlays it with gold, and casteth chains 
of silver. 

20 He that is destitute of oblation, chooses a tree 

that will not rot ; he seeketh for himself 
a skilful artificer to prepare a graven 
image that shall not be moved. 

21 Have ye not known, have ye not heard, has 

it not been told you from the beginning, 
have ye not understood it from the foun- 
dations of the earth '! 
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pns naian o^sana msari pxn ain by ar»n » 
/ : natyV Vnxs onwi bop 


: nwy inns px noaw pxV can inian as 

pxs unw Vs ej« ijnr Vs *jx u/aa Vs *]X « 
: oxtwi ttfps mj/Di wsn ons r\tw aai dj/h 


: ttnnp sax’* mwn 'avann 'a Vxi 25 

mn nVx xss \a ix-ii a yyy ana ixp 2 » 
BMIX SSB «np oaa aVsV caxsv *isdbs 
: mya xV &«x ns paw 


’ant mnoa Vmtr nsnm spr naxn naV ^ 
: maun 'tost^a '.nVxai niiTa 

m,T dVij/ viVx r\ym xV ax nj/T xiVn 2 « 
npn px jon xVi *iir« xV pxn mvp xms 

: inaisnV 
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22 Who is it that sitteth upon the circle of the 

earth, while the inhabitants of it are as 
grasshoppers, that stretcheth out the hea- 
vens as a curtain, and spreadeth them 
out as a tent to dwell in ? 

23 That reduceth princes to nothing, that maketh 

the judges of the earth as vanity ? 

24 Surely they shall not be planted, surely they 

shall not be sown, surely their stock shall 
not take root in the earth ; he shall also 
blow upon them, and they shall wither, 
and the tempest shall carry them away as 
stubble. 

25 To whom then will ye liken me, and to whom 

shall I be equal, saith the Holy One ! 

26 Lift up your eyes on high, and see who hath 

created those, who bringeth out their host 
by number, who calleth to all of them by 
name ; from the greatness of his might, 
and because he is strong in power, not 
one is deficient. 

27 Why sayest thou, O J acob ! and speakest, O 

Israel! my way is hid from Jehovah, and 
my judgment is neglected by my God ? 

28 Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, 

that the God of eternity, Jehovah, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth 
not, and wearieth not ? his understanding 
is unsearchable. 
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: n:T nairy D'ai8 rnVi ns t^b jru *» 
: iVtys' 1 Vi&ys D'Tinsi w D^nya ism 30 

vm onws ns8 iby' ns as^n'i nin’ npi 31 
: iar» 8 l n as 1 ?' 1 iya" 8 I n 
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2d He giveth power to the faint, and to those of 
no might he multiplieth strength. 

30 Even young men shall faint and be weary, 

and choice youths shall utterly fall. 

31 But they that wait upon Jehovah shall renew 

their strength ; they shall mount up on 
wings as eagles ; they shall run and not 
be weary ; they shall walk and not be 
faint. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Important Extracts from various Parts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, with Translations and explana- 
tory Notes, not introduced into the first Edition . 

GENESIS XV. 1. 10 

onas Vs mm nan mn nVsn cnann nns > 
iV po iaa« onas rpn Vs nosV nrnoa 

: iso rain rot? 

'ojsi 'V ]nn no mm vns conas nosn * 
ptwon s-*in wa pt^o pi nn; nVin 

: nijnVs 

p mm jn? nnm s'? >V in mas" nosn « 

: vis any vra 


••a n i lan* sV nosV vVs mm nan mm * 
: fan" sin tj/do sin nt^s os 


nown s: oan: nosn rnnnn ms sjmi « 
nosn ons ns>DV Vain os o^aoiori noDi 

: un? mm no iV 
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GENESIS XV. 1. 

1 After these things, the word of Jehovah was 

directed to Abram in a vision, saying. Fear 
not, Abram, I will be thy shield, and thy 
exceeding great reward. 

2 And Abram said, O Lord Jehovah, what wilt 

thou give me, seeing I live without sons, 
and the chief director of my house is this 
Eliezer of Damascus ? 

3 And Abram said, Lo, to me thou hast given 

no progeny ; a servant of mine house 
shall inherit my property. See Genesis 
xxiv. 2. 

4 And the word of Jehovah addressed him, 

saying. This person shall not be thine 
heir ; but one who shall proceed from 
thirie own bowels shall be thine heir. 

5 And he brought him forth abroad, and said. 

Look t, now towards heaven, and count the 
stars if thou art able to number them ; 
and he said unto him. So numerous shall 
thy progeny be. 
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: npnv )h natwm mma pam • 


m»o TMwnn im mm t6k nD*n t 
: nnonb nwn pan na ib nnV cnao 

: rutm 'a jrro noa mm 'm now * 

mbm rjn mbm rhy *b nnp rte naan ® 

: torn im whvn ‘rai 


\ mi fina ona inn nba bi na i 1 ? npn >« 
: ana vh navn nai injn nanp*? nna r»a 


: onaa cna an mman bj; coyn ana » 


oaas rta nonm «aa*7 worn vm » 
: tty ntea nVm nan nma mm 
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6 'And he believed in Jehovah, who reckoned 

it to him as righteousness.* 

7 And he said unto him, I am Jehovah that 

brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, 
£Heb. Aur of the CasdimJ to give thee 
this land to inherit it. 

8 And he said. Lord Jehovah, by what shall 

I know that I am to inherit it ? 

9 And he said to him. Take me an heifer of 

three years old/t* and a she-goat of the 
same age, and a ram of the same age, 
with a turtle-dove and a young pigeon. 

10 And he took unto him all these, and divided 

them in the midst, and laid each piece one 
against another ; but the birds he divided 
not : 

11 And when the fowls of prey attempted to 

alight upon the carcases, Abram drove 
them away. 

12 And when the sun was going down, a deep 

sleep seized Abram, and, lo, a horror and 
great darkness came upon him. 


* t. e. A noble instance of piety and obedience. 

+ Some render it three heifers, and so of the other 
animals. 
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psa fnt n\m na 'a ynn jrr Dias'? nasi >* 
: nap msa yans ons layi onain dp6 s 1 ? 


p nnsi 'aas p nap mys nan ns on »< 

: bin ttona ism 

nawa napn raSaa fnas ^?s sian nnsi >5 

: nai» 

nDsn \iy nbv s 1 ? 'a nan mar 'pan mi 16 

: nan ny 


\wy man nam mn rns^m nsa i vmn nn n 
; nSsn onran pa nay im m mbi 

ids 1 ? nna onas ns mm nna sinn ova »» 
tv onjfo nnaza nsrn psn ns 'nna TynrV 
: nna nna ^nan nnan 
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lt3 And he said to Abram, Know for a certainty, 
that thy progeny shall be strangers in a 
land not theirs, and shall serve the people 
of that land, who shall afflict them four 
hundred years.* 

14 And also that nation whom they shall serve, 

will I judge, and afterwards they shall 
come out with great riches. 

15 And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace : 

thou shalt be buried in a good old age. 

16 But in the fourth generation they shall come 

hither again ; for the iniquity of the A- 
morites is not yet full. See Matthew 
xxiii. 32. and 1 Thes. ii. 16. 

17 And when the sun went down, and it became 

dark, lo a smoking furnace and a burning 
lamp appeared to pass between those 
pieces. 

18 In that same day Jehovah ratified a covenant 

with Abram, saying. Unto thy progeny 
have I given this land, from the river 
of Egypt,+ to the great river, the river 
Euphrates. 

* t\ e. Nearly to the four hundredth year from this 
period. 

t A small river on the confines of Egypt, called else- 
where Sihor. 
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: 'joipn m n:pn nsi ^pn ns 19 

: D'sain Jim man nsi mi nsi *° 

nsi 'win nsi 'ran nsi noun nsi 21 

: toh 


EXOPUS XXXIII. 17. 

■ws nrn min ns dj r\m ^s mrp losi » 
; csa uron W 2 |n nsra '3 ntw/s mn 


: fiaa ns S 3 'amn "on « 
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19 s The Kenites,* and the Kenizites/f and the 

Kadmonites,J 

20 And the Hittites, and the Perizites, and the 

Rephaims, 

21 And the Amo rites, and the Canaanitcs, and 

the Girgasites, and the Jebusites. 

* Kenites, i. e. The Midianites. See Num. xxiv. 21. 
Judges i. 16. 1 Sam. xv. 6. 

+ Kenizites — Probably the Idumaeans. See Genesis 
xxxvi. 15. 42. Duke Kenaz. See also Deut. ii. 4. and 
2 Sain. viii. 14. 

X Kadmonites — The Orientals, i. e. the Arabians.' See 
Judges vi. 3. and vii. 12. Dip the Childr ^ of the 
East. 


EXODUS XXXIil. 17. 

17 And Jehovah said unto Moses, This thing 

also will I do that thou hast spoken ; for 
thou hast found favour in my sight, and 
I know thee by name.* 

18 And he said, I beseech thee shew me thy 

glory. 


* ?. e. In a very peculiar manner. 
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'•ntnpi -pa Hp '3 ud ‘ms mm/x '3X -idx^ »» 
'norm |nx uyx nx '«m *(vsh mm wa 

: oms t»x nx 


'3XT X 1 ? '3 '3D nx nx - ! 1 ? SsW X 1 ? "IDX'l «► 

: 'm mxr? 

* 

: mvn n2V3i 'nx mpa mn mrp -iidx'i 
»n 3 ttn mjfn mpjn imon '133 -1310 mm ** 

: '13J/ t v jfjn '33 

x 1 ? '3Di nnx nx n'xm 'D 3 nx 'mom** 
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19 And he said, I will make all my goodness* 

pass before thee, and I will proclaim Je- 
hovah by name before thee, and I will be 
gracious to whom I choose to be gracious, 
• and will shew mercy to whom I choose 
to shew mercy .+ 

20 And he said. Thou canst not see my face, for 

there shall no man see me and live. 

21 And Jehovah said. Behold there is a place 

by me, and thou shalt stand upon a rock ; 

22 And while my glory passeth by, I will Jmt 

thee in a cleft of a rock, and wjjl cover 
thee with my hand while I pass by. 

23 And I will remove my hand, and thou shalt 

see what is behind me [[or what followeth 
mej but my face shall not be seen.J 


* Or beauty. 

f i. e. According to the conduct and character of the 
persons whom I select as objects of mercy. Attend to the 
7th verse of the next passage. 

+ Perhaps the Angel that personated Jehovah was in 
some manner made manifest to him. See Gen. xlviii. 16. 
“ The Angel that redeemed me from all evil.” Also, 
Exod. iii. 2. and Isaiah Ixiii. 9. “ The angel of his presence 
saved them.’* 
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EXODUS XXXIV. 5. -ft 

Dtsa mp'i oty iop aymi ppa pnpr» tvi 6 

: mm 

Dim *?» mm mm mpi tab by mm i2jn 
: naai non am m&K *p* pam 


npai rmcom jwbi pp nim ion mi t 
Daa '12 ton d 'll by matt ]ip npa npy *6 

: cum ton d'b6ip “?p 


: irow'i mrm npn n m man * 
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EXODUS XXXIV. 5. 

5 And Jehovah descended in a cloud, and stood 

with him there, and proclaimed Jehovah 
by name. 

6 And Jehovah passed by before him, and 

proclaimed, Jehovah, Jehovah, God, 
merciful and gracious, slow to anger, 
and abundant in benignity and tVuth ; 

7 Retaining benignity for thousands of gene- 

rations, forgiving iniquity, and trans- 
gression, and sin, yet who will by no 
means hold as innocent the obstinate 
transgressor ;* but will visit the iniquity 
of fathers upon children, and upon 
children’s children, unto the third and 
the fourth line of descent. 

8 And Moses made haste, and bowed his head 

towards the earth, and worshipped. 

* These words in Italics are supplied, but the context 
nd the sense sufficiently shew both the necessity and the 

cl 

propriety of the supplement. 
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job xxxviii. i. r6 

: iDS'i rryton p avs ns mm \m 1 

: njn 'hi yta mtv ivno nr ^ * 

I 'SJTTim 'jVSB'SI *p56n "033 S3 -its s 

: na'a rsrv os un ps *ioa n^n n^s 4 

: ip trhjf nos 'd is jnn o mroo w \o 5 

: nnas> ps nm 'd is vaon mr?s no ha « 

: ovfnt vi hi wm npa ^aaia ttp pa 7 
: *wn oma imaa m tro^na ion » 


: ir\hm hum wih pp 'owa ® 
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JOB XXXVIII. 1. 

1 Then Jehovah answered Job out of the 

whirlwind, and said, 

2 Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words 

without knowledge ? 

3 Gird up now thy loins like a valiant man; 

for I will ask of thee, and thou must 
answer me. 

4 Where wast thou when I founded the earth ? 

declare if thou knowest understanding, 
i. e. if thou hast any source of informa- 
tion. 

5 Who placed the measures of it, if thou 

knowest ; or who stretched his line upon 
it? 

6 Into what are the sockets of it sunk ; or who 

laid the corner stone thereof ? 

7 When the morning stars sang together, and 

all the sons of God shouted for joy. 

8 Who shut up the sea with doors, when it 

burst forth as if it had issued from a 
womb ? 

9 When I made clouds its clothing, and thick 

darkness its swaddling band ; 
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: dti'h’i ma dwki 'pn vto natwo 10 
pjua w «qi <pDin kVi Nan na iv io«i 11 

: wpo to nnj/T npa n'w Tcon <« 

: naoD ffjn yuot pan ma^aa ma 1 ? w 

: ids wrm nmn isna “jannn u 

: TOn niai jmn dtin wane oti 15 


: nabnnn pinn npnm d> 'ix v n«an 
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10 When I established my decree over it, and 

fixed bars and doors, 

11 And said. Hitherto slialt thou come and no 

farther, and here shall the pride of thy 
waves be stayed. 

12 Hast thou commanded the morning e. 

the sun-rising]] since thy days, and caused 
the dawn to know its place ? 

13 That it might spread itself to the extremities 

of the earth, and make the wicked run 
away from its sight :* 

14 That by it the earth might assume various 

forms, like impressions of a seal on clay, 
or appear like a garment of different co- 
lours : 

15 That their light might be withdrawn from 

the wicked, and the arm of violence 
broken.^ 

16 Hast thou entered into the springs of the 

sea; or hast thou walked over the bottom 
of the great deep ? 

* See John iii. 20. ** Every one that doeth evil hateth 

« the light,” &c. The translation of the 13th, 14th, and 
15th verses of this chapter, in our English version, is ob- 
scure and embarrassed. 

f Meaning by the discoveries which day shall make of 
their crimes. 
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: ronn mate 'u/an mo 'W i 1 ? Vuan « 

: nte nj/T dk un p« '3m ny naann is 
: ioipD nr '« fam tik pa« -pnn nr '« ™ 
: wa rra'n: pn *oi taj ^ anpn '3 so 

: D'3i t»D' isDDi nVin m '3 run* 21 
: mnn m 3 nnifin sbw rmvK Vk n«3n 22 


: nnrta 3"ip ovb ny n;ft ydbti new »» 
: p» 'by D'np p' m» p^n' *pnn nr '» «* 
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17 Have the gates of death been opened unto 

thee ; or hast thou seen the gates of the 
shadow of death ? 

18 Hast thou comprehended the breadth of the 

earth ? declare it if thou knowest it all. 

19 Where is the way to the abode of light ? and 

where is the dwelling place of darkness ? 

20 That thou mightest go, and conduct it to the 

end of its course ; and that thou shouldest 
know the paths to the house thereof. 

21 Knowest thou because thou wast then born ; 

or because the number of thy days is 
great ?* 

22 Hast thou entered into the treasures of the 

snow ; or hast thou seen the granaries of 
the hail ? 

23 Which I reserved against the time of hosti- 

lity, against the day of conflict and battle. 
24? By what way are the flashes of lightning 
separated ; or how is the burning east 
wind spread over the earth ? 

* The original will admit of a different rendering in this 
verse, viz. “ Didst thou know when thou shouldst be born, 
ff or whether the number of thy days should be great 

+ Which I keep as in magazines, or armouries, to defeat 
all the designs of my enemies. See Exod. ix. 24. Joshua 
x. 11. Isaiah xxx. 30. 
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25 Who hath divided conduits for the overflow- 

ing of waters ? or paths for the flashes of 
thunders ? 

26 To cause it to rain on the earth, where no 

man is ; or on the wilderness where there 
is no inhabitant : 

27 To satisfy the desolate and waste ground, 

and to cause the bud of the tender herb 
to spring forth. 

28 Hath the rain a father ; or who hath be- 

gotten the drops of the dew ? 

29 Out of whose womb came the ice ; and the 

hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it ? 

30 Which causeth the waters to be hidden and 

hardened as a stone, and the surface of the 
deep to be fastened. 

31 Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Ple- 

iades, £Heb. cime, the seven stars], or 
loose the bands of Orion ? £Heb. cesil.] 

32 Canst thou bring forth Mazaruth at his 

season, or guide Arcturus £Heb. oish] 
with his sons ?* 

33 Dost thou know the ordinances of the 

heavens ; canst thou set the dominion of 
them in the earth ? 


* See Note at the end of the translation of this chapter. 
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34 Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, 

that abundance of waters may cover thee? 

35 Canst thou send lightnings that they may go, 

and say unto thee. Here we are ? 

36 Who hath put wisdom in the interior part of 

man ; or who hath given understanding 
to his mind ? 

37 Who can multiply the cloudy vapours ; or 

stay the bottles of heaven ? 

38 So that the dust may grow into hardness, 

and the clouds cleave fast together. . 

39 Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion, or 

support the life of the young lions ? 

40 When they couch in their dens, and abide 

in the covert to lie in wait. 

41 Who provideth his food for the raven, when 

his young ones cry unto God, when they 
wander for want of meat ? 


Observations on the 31.?/ and 32 d Verses. 

The interpretation of these verses is exceedingly 
various in all the versions, whether ancient or modern; 
and the commentators differ much ■ in their opinions 
respecting the true sense. The three words ffiD'O cimfi, 
cesil, and { V]) osh or oish, are used in the ninth 

chapter of this same book, and 9th verse, but in an in- 
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verted order, viz. osh, cesil, ciin£, and rendered by the 
^Septuagint, or Greek version, o» 

rvgov ; the Pleiades, the Evening Star, and Arcturus,* 

By the Vulgate, “ Qui facit Arcturum, et Oriona, 
“ et Hyades, et interiora Austri Who maketh Arc- 
turus, and Orion, and the Hyades, and the interior 
parts of the south ; i. e. the constellations of the south- 
ern hemisphere. 

In the first, or Greek translation, 

Osh is the Pleiades, 

Cesil is the Evening Star, and 
Cime is Arcturus. 

In the second, or Vulgate, 

Osh ivS Arcturus, 

Cesil is Orion, and 
Cime is the Hyades. 

Our English version of verse 9th, “ Which maketh 
Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the chambers of 
the south,” nearly imitating the Vulgate. 

In Amos, v. 8. our version has “ Seek him that 
“ maketh the Seven Stars and Orion.” Heb. That 
maketh Cim& and Cesil; which words, it is very 
remarkable, the Septuagint does not translate at all. 
Aquilas renders Aerugo* *ui ugiwva, Arcturus and Orion ; 
and Symmachus, nxu*&*s acrr^*, the Pleiades and 
the Stars. 

The Vulgate, Arcturus and Orion. 

The Septuagint translates the above mentioned 31st 
and 32d verses of the 28th chapter in this manner : 


* The largest and moist remarkable star in the constel- 
lation of the Bear. 
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"vCanst thou fasten the band of the Pleiades (Cime) 
4t or open the inclosure, the lock , of Orion ? (Cesil). 

“ Canst thou display pafawQ (Mazuroth) in his 
“ season, and lead on the Evening Star (Oish) with his 
“ flowing rays ?” Lit. hair. 

The Vulgate — “ Canst thou join together the spark- 
“ ling stars of the Pleiades (Cime) or break the circle, 
“ i. 6 J . disturb the revolution of Arcturus (Cesil) ? Car^t 
c ‘ thou bring forth Lucifer, i. e. the Morning Star (Heb. 
“ Mazuroth) at his time ; or make the Evening Star 
“ (Oish) rise on the sons of the earth ?”j 

Notwithstanding this strange intermixture, it would 
appear, in general, that all the interpreters believed, 
that these names designed either some constellations, 
or some very bright stars that had long attracted the 
attention of mankind: That Cime is most frequently 
translated the Pleiades, and Cesil, Orion : That Osh 
or Oish is sometimes said to be the Pleiades, sometimes 
the Evening Star, and sometimes, or most frequently, 
Arcturus. 

With respect to Mazaruth, not translated by the 
Seventy, but converted into Greek letters, pa feud 
Chrysostom, in his Commentaries, says, that the word 
means the systems of the stars or constellations that 
appear in the zodiac, or that it is a Hebrew term which 
signifies the Dog Star . 

It is well known, that in different regions of the 
earth, the appearance of certain stars or constellations, 
before sun-rise, or after sun-set, marks the distinction 

* The root is probably azr, to bind, encompass, 

surround. The zodiac surrounds the earth as it were with 
a broad belt. 

T 
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of seasons, and regulates the labours of the husbandman. 
j The motions and revolutions of these luminaries, con- 
ducted by general laws, in due order and arrangement, 
loudly proclaim the wisdom and goodness of their 
Omnipotent Author, and lead all pious minds to culti- 
vate a sense of their continual dependence upon God, 
for all the enjoyments of life. 

^The sweet influences of the Pleiades, are the pleasant 
effects of the genial heat of the sun, to re-animate 
nature, and promote the purposes of vegetation, when 
in the spring that constellation assumes a certain place 
in the heavens.* 

The bands of Orion, are the frosts, the snows, and 
the tempests, introduced by the appearance of the col- 
lection of stars so named, and which, during the winter 
months, suspend the labours of husbandry, and prevent 
the earth from receiving or nourishing seeds or plants. 

The bringing forth of Mazarulh, or the guiding of 
Arcturus with his sons, the lesser stars of his groupe, 
is the regular succession of the different seasons of the 
year, as the sun traverses the zodiac, or the uninter- 
rupted revolutions of the stars that form the constel- 
lations around the North Pole, many of which never 
set or disappear from our horizon. All these, in their 
motions and effects, are independent of us. Our duty 
is submission to the Supreme Director, to admire and 
adore. 

* The Latin name of the Pleiades, or Seven Stars, is 
Vcrgilice, from Ver , the spring. See Goguet's Antiquities, 
dissert, iii. tom. i. p. 39 G. Bailly’s History of Antient 
Astronomy, p. 474. 478, and Grotius, Diodati, and Hou- 
bigant on the passage. 
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PSALM VIII. 

Title. 

To the Chief Musician, or Director of the 
Sacred Music : A Psalm of David on the 
Gittith.* 

* Tlie same is the title of the 81st and 84th Psalms. It| 
is very difficult to determine the meaning of this, add of 
many other titles of the Psalms. Some say that Gittith 
signifies a particular kind of tune or air, well known at that 
time. According to the reading of the Seventy and of the 
Vulgate, it means a psalm to be sung in the time of the 
vintage , as gath, signifies a wine-press. Others allege, 
that it was the name of a harp or musical instrument that 
David brought from Gath, or on which he celebrated his 
victory over Goliah of Gath, where, as he sings in this 
psalm, the Divine strength was manifested, in enabling 
a stripling to kill a giant, the insulting enemy of the host of 
Israel. The last meaning may apply to the 8th Psalm, but 
I cannot see any relation it has to the other two Psalms 
where Gittith appears. 
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' PSALM VIH. 
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1 O Jehovah our Lord, how excellent (or ad- 

mirable) is thy name in all the earth ! 
Thou hast set thy glory above the heavens. 

2 Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 

thou hast strengthened praise ; to defeat 
thine enemies, to restrain the most en- 
raged foe. 

3 When I look up to thy heavens, the work of 

thy fingers, to the moon and to the stars 
which thou hast established, 

4 What is man that thou sliouldst be mindful 

of liiin ; or a son of man,* that thou 
shouldst visit him ? 

5 Thou hast made him a little lower than the 

angels ;d* thou hast crowned him with 
glory and honour ; 

6 Thou hast given him dominion over the 

works of thy hands; thou hast put all 
things under his feet; 

* Or, a son of the dust. 

f The original word, Aleim, commonly rendered God, 
is here, and in Psalm xevii. 7. rendered by the Seventy, 
Angels . 
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7 'Sheep and oxen, all of them, yea also the 

beasts of the field ; 

8 The birds of the air, and the fishes of the 

sea, and whatsoever passeth through the 
paths of the seas. 

9 O Jehovah our Lord, how excellent is thy 

name in all the earth. 


PSALM XXIV. 

A Psalm of David. 

1 The earth and its stores belong unto Je- 

hovah, the world and all who dw'ell in it ; 

2 For he hath founded it upon the seas, and 

established it upon the floods (or rivers.) 

3 Who shall ascend unto the hill of Jehovah ; 

who shall stand in his holy place ? 

4 He that is clean in hands, and pure in heart, 

who has not set his affection upon vain 
idols, nor sworn to deceive. 

5 He shall receive the blessing from Jehovah, 

and mercy from the God of his salvation. 
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6 This is the generation of them that seek him, 

that request thy face [Tavour^ as did 
Jacob. Selah.* 

7 Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 

lift up, ye durable doors, that the King of 
glory may enter in. 

8 Who is this King of glory? Jehovah, strong 

and mighty ; Jehovah, mighty in battle. 

9 Lift up your heads, O ye gates, lift them up, 

ye durable doors, that the King of glory 
may enter. 

10 Who is this King of glory ? Jehovah the 

God of hosts, he is the King of glory. 
Selah. 

* See Observations on Selah, at the end of the book. 


Notes on Psalm XXI V . . 

Ver. 2. Upon the seas, and upon the rivers . — The 
original word, or preposition h]} ol, may alsobe rendered 
against, meaning that God had so consolidated or con- 
firmed the dry land, as not to be worn away or dissolved 
by the seas or the rivers. At the same time it must be 
acknowledged, that it seems to be the opinion of the 
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Sacred Writers, or a principle of Hebrew cosmogony, 
/that the Deity has spread the earth over a vast body of 
waters in its centre, reserved for particular purposes. 
See Gen. vii. 11. Psalm xxxiii. 7. and cxxxvi. 6. 

Ver. 5. And mercy — and PlpT£ do not properly 
signify strict justice ; but righteousness, equity, and 
mercy conjoined. TzedekS is rendered often by &- 
xcuocrvw j # which, in the New Testament, often signifies 
mercy y kindness , and even charity , or alms-giving. 
See Deut. xxiv. 13. Psalm cxii. 3, 4*. 6. and Matth. 
vi. 1. 

Ver. 6. Litt. did Jacob . — This rendering requires 
only the supply of the letter caph, signifying like or 
as y to complete the sense, which seems plainly to refer 
to an eminent instance of the Divine favour shewn to 
Jacob, as recorded in Gen. xxxii. 24 — 30. “Jacob 
“ called the name of the place Penial i. e. the face 
of God. 

The Septuagint and Syriac versions supply the words, 
O God; “ that seek thy face, O God of Jacob/’ It is 
well observed by Iloubigant, in th‘ place, “ Certe, 
“facicm tuam , O Jacob , vix ferendum. Qu rerun t viri 
“ sancti faciem DeJ n< ifacicm bacob" “ Surely thy 
“ face , O Jacoby is not admissible here. Good men 
“ seek the face of God> not the face of Jacob." 

Ver. 7. Lift up your heads , O ye gates — In ancient 
times the portals, or tops of the gates, were moveable ; 
and when a grand procession was introduced, they 
were elevated with solemnity. 

Ibid. The King of glory — i. c. The Ark, the symbol 
of the divine presence of the King of glory. , 
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Ver. 10. The God of hosts— $2)£ signifies a large col- 
lection of any kind, and the title Alt i tzebaoth , properly 
signifies God of all creatures, God of the universe. By 
the hosts of heaven is commonly to be understood the 
angels and the stars . 
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PSALM XLVI. 
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PSALM XLVI. 

To the Chief Musician, to the sons of Korah on 
Olamuth : A Song. 

1 God is our refuge and our strength, we have 

found him a present help in all our trou- 
bles. 

2 Therefore we will not fear though the earth 

should change its place, and though the 
mountains should be moved into the heart 
of the sea : 

3 Though its waters should roar and be turbu- 

lent, though the mountains should tremble 
by its proud weaves. Selah. 

4 There is a river, its streams shall gladden the 

city of God, the holy place of the taber- 
nacles of the Most High. 

5 God is in the midst of her, she shall not be 

moved ; God shall help her at the spring 
of dawn. 

6 The heathen raged, the kingdoms were 

moved ; he uttered his voice, the earth 
melted. 

7 Jehovah the God of hosts is with us, the 

God of Jacob is our high tower. 
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8 Come, behold the works of the Lord, what 

desolations he can make in the earth. 

9 He causeth wars to cease unto the end of 

the earth ; he breaketh the bow, and 
cutteth the spear in sunder, he burnetii 
the chariot in the fire. 

10 Be still, and know that I am God ; I will lie 
exalted among the heathen, I will be 
exalted in the earth. 

1) Jehovah the God of hosts is with ns, the 
God of Jacob is our high tower. Selah, 


Notes on Psalm XL VI. 

On olamuth. — The same obscurity hangs over this 
word, as over many others in tin; titles of the Psalms. 
The root is thought to be which signifies to hide or 
conceal from view, and accordingly the Seventy render 
bp upon or for things concealed; 

but what these hidden things are, they inform us not. 
nabjr is frequently rendered a virgin , a young woman, 
therefore some understand this title to be a direction for 
the psalm to be sung, and accompanied with music, by 
virgins. See 1 Chron. xv. 20. Others are of opinion, 
that the term means a particular tune or air, or a mu- 
sical instrument. 
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There is plainly a rhythmus, measure, or appearance 
of musical feet in this psalm, nearly approaching to our 
rhyme. I have endeavoured to preserve it in the ar- 
rangement of the lines, which may be converted into 
our characters, and read after the following manner : 

I. 

Aleiin lenu mahazr uoz 
Ozerc betzaruth niintza mad 

II. 

Ol cen la nira bt*mir aretz 
Ubemut ferim beleb imim 

III. 

Iemu ilimeru mimiu 
Irosliu erim begauthu, &c. 

There is a considerable variation in the rendering of 
the latter part of the 4th verse by the Seventy, and by 
the Vulgate, which, in the Psalms, almost constantly 
copies the Greek verbatim. What we translate, <c The 
“ holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High/’ the 
Seventy render, to <7xn3v&//a avm o — the Vul- 
gate, Sa net if caret tabcrnaculum suum a It is si mus ; 

“ The Most High has sanctified Ins tabernacle.” They 
had read his tabernacle , with the affix, instead of 

^2212/Din the genitive of position, tabernacles of \ making 
a verb active in Kal. If the full signification of 
kadash he attended to, the translation is very just, and 
the connection natural : Kadash not only signifies to be 
or to make holy , hut also to separate , set apart , place 
in safety or security out of the reach of danger , to 
preserve holy , pure, nnconi a mi noted . Then the sense 
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run$ thus: “ The Most High will place his tabernacle 
“ in safety. — God is in the midst of his city, she shall 
u not be moved ; God will help her at the appearance 
“ of the morning.” See Psalm xxx. 5. and cxxvi. 5. 
Also Isaiah xxxvii. 36. 


u 
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PSALM LXXII. 
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PSALM LXXII. 

For Solomon, in honour of, or concerning Solo- 
mon. 

1 O God, give the knowledge of thy judgments 

(laws) to the King, and thy mercy to the 
King’s son ; 

2 That he may judge thy people with righte- 

ousness, and thy poor with equitable deci- 
sion : 

3 That the mountains and the hills may pro- 

duce prosperity to the people, (Turing his 
mild administration. 

4 He shall judge the poor of the people, he 

shall save the sons of the indigent, and 
break in pieces the oppressor. 

5 They shall fear thee as long as the sun and 

moon endure, throughout all generations. 

6 He shall come down like rain upon the mown 

grass, as showers that water the earth. 

7 In his days shall the just man flourish; and 

there shall be abundance of peace, till the 
moon cease to exist. 
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8 He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 

and from the river unto the ends of the 
earth. 

9 Uncultivated nations shall bow before him, 

and his enemies shall lick the dust. 

10 The kings of Tarsliish and of the isles shall 

bring presents ; the kings of Sheba and 
Seba shall offer gifts. 

11 Yea, all kings shall fall down before him, 

all nations shall serve him : 

12 For he shall deliver the needy when hecrieth, 

the poor also, and him that hath no helper. 

13 He shall have compassion on the wretched 

and on the indigent, and shall save the 
souls of the needy. 

14 lie shall 'redeem their soul from deceit and 

violence, and precious shall their blood be 
in his sight. 

15 And he shall live, and to him shall be given 

of the gold of Sheba ; prayer also shall be 
made for him continually, and daily shall 
he be praised. 

16 There shall be plenty of corn in the land, 

even on the tops of mountains : its fruit 
shall wave like the cedars of Lebanon. 
The inhabitants of the city shall flourish 
like the grass of the field. 
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17 His name shall endure for ever, his name 

shall be continued as long as the sun; and 
men shall be blessed in him : all nations 
shall celebrate him as blessed. • 

18 Blessed be Jehovah God, the God of Israel, 

who alone doth wondrous things ; 

19 And blessed be the name of his glory for 

ever ; may his glory fill the whole earth. 
Amen and amen. 

20 Here end, or are finished, the prayers of 

David the son of Jesse. 


Notes on Psalm LXXII. 

The title of the Psalm is for Solomon, and it is ge- 
nerally thought to have been composed by David, in 
honour of his son Solomon, when raised to the throne, 
and declared his father’s successor. See 1 Kings, 
Chap. i. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe, that a greater 
than Solomon is here. All commentators, both Jewish 
and Christian, apply this Psalm to Jesus Christ, the 
true Messiah, and consider it as a prophecy of the 
nature and blessings of his government, and of the 
supreme happiness to be eternally enjoyed by all his 
faithful subjects. 
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Ver. 3. — The turn that I have given to the words in 
tliis verse, seems to express a more complete sense than 
the common version ; Dl 1 ?^ does not signify peace only, 
but all good things, both temporal and spiritual. 

The general meaning is, the most barren and uncul- 
tivated parts of the country shall, npTlO during the 
mild and equitable government of this wise and good 
king, be productive of all good things. The mountains 
and hills, formerly barren and unfertile, the haunts of 
robbers and oppressors, shall now be cultivated, and 
become the abodes of peace, and the scenes of festivity 
and abundance. 

Ver. 5. They shall fear thee — If the true reading 
be, as in our present copies, "pST^, the translation, 
“ They shall fear thee,” is just ; but it appears, from 
the rendering of the Seventy, that they had read 
from the root T>K to be long , in Hiphil, to lengthen or 
prolong ; for they translate the verse thus : 

K ai rw yXiuxai irqo ms ariXvMS yevtxs ysvEujv* 

The Vulgate — Et permanebii cum sole et ante lunam 
in generatione et generationem. 

“ And he shall continue with the sun, and before the 
* c moon, from generation to generation.” 

This interpretation produces a good meaning, re- 
moves the obscurity arising from a sudden change of 
the person, and is in perfect conformity with other pas- 
sages of Scripture, that describe the glory and perpe- 
tuity of the Messiah’s reign. See Psalm xlv. and 
Isaiah liii. 10, where the same word T"W is used. 
— “ He shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the 
“ Lord shall prosper in his hand.” 
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Ver. 6 . — He shall come down like rain — Or rather, 
his government, the felicity of his administration, shall 
be as when rain descends upon mown grass. 

How beautifully is the same subject embellished and 
illustrated, by an assemblage of pleasing images, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 3. “ The God of Israel said — He that ruleth 

“ over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God, 
“ that he may be as the light of the morning when the 
“ sun riseth, a morning without clouds, as the tender 
“ grass springeth out of the earth, by clear shining 
“ after rain.” 

Ver. 8. He shall have dominion also from sea to sea 
— i. c . From the Red Sea or Arabic Ray to the Mediter- 
ranean, and from the Euphrates to the Great Desert ; 
or from one end of the earth to the other. 

Ver. 10. The kings of Tarshish — Tarshish or Tharsis 
signifies the sea in general, or the Mediterranean, best 
known to the Jews. Kings of Tarshish are the kings 
of those countries which border on the Mediterranean ; 
Sheba, Ethiopia; Seba, Arabia the Happy. See 
2 Chron. ix. The Queen of Sheba, elsewhere called 
the Queen of the South, gave to King Solomon one 
hundred and twenty talents of gold, great abundance 
of spices, and precious stones. 

Ver. 20. Here end the prayers— An observation of 
the collector of the Psalms, intimating that this was 
either the last, or among the last of David’s sacred com- 
positions, or public prayers. 
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/ Observations on Selah. 

This Hebrew word has occasioned much criticism 
and speculation ; and after all, the true meaning of it is 
perhaps not yet folly understood. It is used seventy- 
three times in the Psalter or book of Psalms, and 
no where else in Scripture, except in the song of Ha- 
bakkuk, never appearing unless in metrical compositions, 
or songs set to music ; hence it has been a general 
opinion, that it is a musical note or sign. Some explain 
it by the terms, Vox paused et attentionis, a word inti- 
mating a pause to raise attention: others, Elevatio 
vocis y a raising of the voice in music, as forte is used 
in modern times. Some translate it in seculum y for 
ever ; and the Seventy by which some render 

a pause in singing ; but which, I think, may with more 
probability be understood as a solemn intimation or 
direction, that all the musical instruments should sound 
at once in company with the singers: or that the instru- 
mental and vocal music should unite, in one grand 
chorus. 

Aben Ezra* says, the word is entirely to be referred 
to music, when employed in Divine service : That it is 
a direction to the singers and players to unite their 
voices and instruments in one concentus, or one uni- 
versal combination of sounds. 

* Aben Ezra was one of the most learned and intelligent of 
all the Jewish rabbies : He lived in the twelfth century, and 
has left some very judicious commentaries on various books 
of the Old Testament. 
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Diivid Kimlii* is of opinion, that it signifies elevation , 
or expression of loud sound ; but hints, at the same 
time, that it contains a direction to the worshippers to 
raise their minds, and elevate their thoughts to the 
Supreme Being, and the adoration of his perfections. 
To this view of the matter, no serious reader of the 
Psalms will find cause to object. 

The Chaldee Paraphrast, in this Targum, or inter- 
pretation of the Psalms, renders Selah by le 

olemin, in ceiernum , for. ever. 

The Latin Vulgate never translates it at all, and 
places no word in its room. 

The modern Jews, at the conclusion of their public 
prayers or hymns, say, Amen, Selah. See 1 Cliron. 
xvi. 36. 

It is surprising, that among all the writers on this 
subject, none of them have ventured a conjecture, which 
seems highly probable, and, I think, accounts better 
for the use and propriety of the term, than any suppo- 
sition that has hitherto been formed. 

The root of the word appears evidently to lie in the 
two first letters *?D which is in contraction for to raise, 

to exalt, to magnify. The Pi at the end I would con- 
sider as an abbreviation for !T1 so that the word Selah 
n^D is a contracted form of Pi ■*1 I 7D CELEBRATE YE JE- 
HOVAH, Or, EXALT YE THE LORD, viz. ill SOUgS of 
praise, accompanied with musical instruments, and is 

* D. Kimhi was a Jewish Rabbi of the 13th century, 
a Scripture critic of some reputation, and that one of all 
the rabbies most followed by Christians, in the composition 
of their Hebrew grammars and dictionaries. 
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nearly of the import of rr'Mn Laudate Dominion, 
Praise ye the Lord , or, in our characters. Hallelujah , 
in Greek letters, This conjecture receives 

strong confirmation from the 4th verse of the (58th Psalm, 
latter part of the verse, PP3 ITQTIQ 22"! 1 ? 

common translation, “ Extol him that rideth upon the 
“ heavens by the name J ah.” 

It is highly probable, that the meaning here assigned 
to Selali is the true one, as it corresponds to the dignity 
and chief end of devotional music, in which the singers 
and players were frequently reminded of the sacred 
intention of their solemn prayers, praises, anti adora- 
tions. All were designed to magnify the name, the 
natui’e, the perfections, excellencies, and works of 
Jehovah the only true God. In this sublime exercise, 
the church on earth are fellow worshippers, in perfect 
concord with the church in heaven : Rev. xix. 1 — 3. 
u And after these things, I heard a great voice of much 
“ people in heaven, saying, Alleluia, salvation, and 
“ glory, and honour, and power, unto the Lord our 
“ God, for true and righteous are his judgments. And 
“ again they said, Alleluia. And the four and twenty 
“ elders, and the four living creatures fell down and 
“ worshipped God, saying, Amen, Alleluia. And 
“ a voice came out of the throne, saying, Praise our 
“ God, all ye his servants, and yc that fear him both 
u small and grekt. And I heard as it were the voice of 
“ a great multitude, and as the voice of many waters, 
“ and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, 
“ Alleluia, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” 


Mnnnttv-h, Printer., 
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